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For the Companion. 


DAN COLBY’S REVENGE ; 


A Tale of Seventy Years Ago. 
By the Author of ‘‘Dollikins and the Miser.” 
In THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III. 


If Farmer Dutton was enraged at the idea of 
Dan's being away selling produce for another 
master, the knowledge of the fact had quite the 
opposite effect upon his cousin. She was well 
pleased, and her anxiety ceased when she heard 
that Dan was hard at work and appreciated. 
She reasoned that in a short time, among new 
scenes, the memory of his wrong would fade, 
and the desire for revenge would die for want of 
nourishment. 

She had prolonged her visit because she dared 
not go away and leave Dan in Abel Dutton’s 
house. Now she was satisfied that there could 
be no danger, and she prepared to go. 

“T don’t see why ye can’t be satisfied to stay 
here,”’ the farmer said, petulantly, the evening 
before the day assigned for her departure, 
‘‘ye’ll most likely have ter live here some day.” 

“Then I should think it might strike you that 
Ishould like a change now,” she observed, 
good-naturedly. 

“Well, now, see here, ye may git cheated out 
of it yet, ye know, if I should go an’ marry 
agin; an’ I aint too old to marry agin, now be 
I? An’ aint women as plenty as flies in August, 
eh?” 

“No doubt &f that,’’ assented Miss Louisa, 
mildly ; ‘and if any woman took Nancy’s place 
I should be the last to say she had not earned 
the farm.” 

“Ye’ll have plenty o’ time to go rovin’ round 
the country—ye’re a young woman yet, Loizy.” 

“Young compared to you, Abel, perhaps; old 
eompared to Sarah Ann.” 

‘Sara’ Ann’s nothing but a gigglin’ gal. It'll 
be orful lonesome when you go from the farm, 
Loizy—now Dan’s gone—an’ say, Loizy, ’twas 
jest you and nobody else that made Dan leave 
here, now ye ought to stay an’ pay for it.” 

Miss Louisa smiled as she locked her small 
hair trunk, and let the key slide slowly into her 
pocket. But her mind was not so tranquil as 
she would have them suppose. She was sorry for 
her cousin, and knew well that when she was gone 
the old house would be very lonely. Beside, she 
often acknowledged to herself that the farmer had 
never seemed the same man since the beating of 
Dan. 

‘“Why don’t you go and tell Dan that you really 
want him to come back ?”’ she asked, suddenly. 

‘“He’s too pig-headed to see what’s good for 
him.”’ 

“If I could leave you good friends, you and 
Dan, I should go home satisfied, Cousin Abel.” 

He shook his head. ‘Ye won’t never see that. 
He aint the boy he used to be anyhow, Loizy.”’ 


“Well, now, who wouldn’t think he’d jest be | 


willin’ ter die ter come back?” observed Sarah 
Ann to the ceiling, at the same time tossing her 
head airily. 

‘You hold your tongue till yer opinion’s asked 
for!’ he growled. 

“I'm ’fraid it might get rusty for the want of 
using,”’ 
wit. 

‘Sara’ Ann, if you want ter giggle, go giggle in 
the kitchen,” he said, with much show of dig- 
nity. Since Miss Louisa’s coming the household 
had been in the habit of going into the sitting- 
room after supper; an innovation which caused 
the farmer to appear in his own house like an 
uneasy guest. Atthe same time he assumed an 
awkward and overbearing dignity which often 
caused the unpretentious Sarah Ann to go into 
convulsions of laughter behind the kitchen door. 

To this retreat she fled now; and her partly 
Suppressed laughter came through the closed 
door like a low, merry accompaniment unfitted to 
the melancholy words of the farmer. 

“I tell ye what, Loizy, I aint the man I used to 
be afore Nancy died. My time aint very long 
now—an’ ye can mark my words. 
night, when ye're fast asleep in yer bed, I listen 
to the strikin’ o’ Grandsir.Dutton’s clock, an’ 
when I think it must be more ’n an hour sence I 
heered it, I rise up an’ come inter the settin’-room, 


must stop!” 


cousin, impatiently. 
would allow 
determine when a life should end ?”’ 


before a Dutton dies that clock warns ye of it.” 
“Tt didn’t warn you of Nancy’s death.” 





and Sarah Ann began to laugh at her own 


Often in the | 
| A faint color was creeping into the eastern sky ; 
jas yet no bird had stirred save the important 
cock, that senseiess fowl that begins at midnight 
to insist that the day is near,—and it could not 
an’ listen for the tick—an’ I stand jest in a cold | have been he, for Sarah Ann never minded his 
sweat till I hear it, for if it stops, Loizy, then 1|insinuations,—but suddenly she found herself 
sitting up in bed. She listened, and, hearing no 


“Nancy wa’n’t no Dutton.” 

‘Don’t will it to me, that’s all. 
to be warned.” 

‘**Taint never warned a woman.” 


“Do you imagine that God 
old Grandsir Dutton’s clock to 


«“*Taint that—I don’t mean that—but allers 


I don’t want 





“What ridiculous nonsense!"’ ejaculated his | sound, laid herself down again; but bravely 
resisting all temptations from Morpheus, she said, | 


“T didn’t wake up for nothing, and I mean to 
see what it was.” 

She walked softly through the narrow hall and 
spoke to Miss Louisa, and was surprised to receive 
an answer from the sitting-room below. 


Running down the stairs as fast as possible, she | 


found Miss Louisa standing over the prostrate 
form of Farmer Dutton. 
He was lying upon the floor just as he had 
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“NOT YOU, DAN!” 


minute he saw him standing by the bed, not sullen 
and proud as when he left, but pale, and appar- 
ently distressed at the sight of his helpless master. 

“Take his hand and speak to him,’’ whispered 
Miss Louisa. ‘See how he looks at you! Surely, 
Dan, you can forgive him now.”’ 

Dan knelt beside the bed, and lifted the merci- 
less hand that had—as he believed—changed the 
whole current of his life. He dropped it, and it 
fell as lifeless, as useless, as the cruel goad when 

| it fell upon the barn floor that well-remembered 
night. It no longer obeyed the farmer’s will. 

“Tf—you—had—been—here,’’ murmured the 
old man, slowly,—for Farmer Dutton appeared 
now to be an old man indeed,—*‘it wouldn’t ’a’ 
happened, Dan.”’ 

Dan buried his white face in the gay patch 
counterpane. When he raised it, the agonized 
look, which Miss Louisa feared would haunt 
her for life, had given place to an expression of 
strong determination. 

Taking again the farmer’s hand, he said, 
-firmly, ‘‘I shall come back to-night, Mr. Dutton, 
if possible, and when I do come, I will never 
leave you again.”’ 

“Do you realize what you havé promised ?” 
asked Miss Louisa, after she had led Dan to the 
sitting-room and closed the door. 

“What do you mean ?”’ he inquired. 

“You have promised never to leave him. Do 
you know what that promise may involve, 


Dan? You will soon be of age, ready to go 
wherever you desire. Cousin Abel may live for 
many years, a helpless burden. Can you 


promise to stay with him, and be hands, feet, 
yes, even brains, for him? For while you 
must pretend that he governs you, you must be 
mind for him.” 

‘And who should be brains for him, Miss 
Loizy, if not the one who ruined his ?”’ 

“Dan!” She only whispered the name, as 
she seized the high back of the rocking-chair 
near which she was standing, and recoiled a 
step from the white face so near her. ‘‘Not you, 
Dan, not you! You were twenty miles away !”’ 

“At five minutes of twelve, Miss Loizy, I was 
climbing in the pantry window. I listened, and 
heard nothing, I waited for the old clock to 
strike twelve; foolish people dread the hour of 
midnight. Never did a month seem so long as 


| She knew that his contemptuous tone was in- | fallen, with his face turned toward the tall| those five minutes, At the last stroke I opened 


tended for the sex, not for her. 


‘‘but listen a moment to reason, Cousin Abel. 


It 





| . : . 

clock, which seemed to look down upon him with 
| ‘Then I will take it,’’ she said, with a smile, |a malignant expression in its white face. The 
silence of the room was oppressive; it was un- 


| is not the clock, nor old age, nor the thought of broken even by the ticking of the great clock— 


| death that is keeping you awake nights. 


| trouble you have had with Dan. He has been 
| always a good, faithful boy and your superstition 


| has driven him out of the house. 


| ‘Goto him’—here her manner became more |it was, and found it 
| serious and her voice grew emphatic—“‘and say | stopped. He thought 
right out that you are sorry and he will come | sure enough his time 
back : nobody can hold him, and he will be worth | had come, and dropped. 
He has no | Poor old man!” 

father, and you no son. He is positively without 
fear—and you are afraid of your own clock; | Miss Louisa. 
bring him back and tell him so and give him the | he hears what you say.” 
care of it, and take my word for it, you will never 
be warned by the clock that your time has come. | the irrepressible Sarah. 
|‘*He’s got a shock o’ 


more to you than he ever was before. 





But when it does come, you will have somebody 


| to care for you.”’ 
“Yes, he’s plucky,’ 


| membering the cool way in which Dan had spoken 
|of the unseen hand which would strike, “but he— 


| he holds out uncommon long, Loizy, he’s bad as 
'an Indian; but I’d give in more ’n he thinks for, 
| Loizy, more ’n he thinks for! If you’d only stay 
| jest long enough to bring him round a bit—he 
| Sets a store by you, Loizy—say, I'll send for him, 
an’ we’ll talk it all over, right here, me an’ you 


| an’ Dan.” 


| “Certainly, I’ll stay,”’ said the amiable woman, 
going to the depths of her pocket for the key to 
| the little hair trunk, ‘‘and we will send for Dan 
Good- 


|to-morrow. I'll go fetch him myself. 
| night, cousin, and sleep soundly.” 
To-morrow! 


| his enemy. 


Why not to-day, Abel Dutton! 
| Let no man sleep until he has made peace with 





| 


admitted the farmer, re- | 


| Ann hastily dressed and 
| went for the doctor. 





It is the for it had stopped! 


‘Lord, if I aint scared !’* whispered Sarah Ann. 
“It stopped jest at midnight. 
got up to see what time 


‘Don't talk!"’ said 


“T think 


“No, he don’t!” said 


numb palsy.” 
They lifted him gently 
to the sofa, and Sarah 


Although unable to 
move or speak, Abel 
Dutton was conscious of 
all that went on about 
him. He heard the doc- 
tor come and go; he 
saw his cousin follow 
him from the room, to 
learn away from his bed 
that which she dared 
not ask beside him. He 
heard her tell Sarah Ann to go for Dan, and not 
return without @im. He knew when Sarah Ann 
returned, and said that Dan was twenty miles 
away, and would not be back until the next day. 

With an indifference that he did not try to 
analyze, he lay for two days, recalling the men 
he had known who were unable to walk; but he 
waited for Dan to come before he made the first 
effort to speak. 

When he heard a cry of pleasure from the 
kitchen, he knew that Dan had come. In another 





the clock door—and stopped the pendulum.” 
“O Dan, you did not know what you were 
doing!’’ she murmured, in a compassionate voice. 
“TI told him that he should not see the hand 
| that struck him. I thought it would frighten him, 


| and every day that passed over his head he would 


Don’t ye see, he| say to himself, ‘Perhaps this is my last.’ I 


thought, his terror shall 
be my revenge; but as 
God hears me, Miss 
Loizy, I would have 
cut off my hand before 
I would have had a re- 
venge like that!’ and 
he pointed toward the 
chamber where the sick 
man lay. 

Miss Louisa sank into 
the rocking-chair, and 
covered her face with 
her hands. 

“If I had not told 
you, you would have 
despised me more if 
you ever found it out,”’ 
he said, doggedly. 

“If you had only 
heeded my advice, 
Dan!’’ She still sat 
with her face covered. 

“You were very 
good,’’ he went on, more 
gently, ‘but nobody 
could have prevented 
it. I would have my 
revenge; I have had it. Now God has sent me 
my punishment. It is right, and I will take it 
like a man. But —’’ he hesitated. 

She raised her head; there were traces of tears 
in hereyes. “But what?’’ she asked, gently. 
| ‘*To be the slave of a man you despise, Miss 
| Loizy, a man that has ruined your life!’ 

“If you knew how much he cared for you, 
Dan, perhaps you could not despise him so much,” 
| and she told him of the resolution the old man 
| had made not three hours before Dan had crept 





350 


into the house. ‘And more than that,"’ she con- 
tinued earnestly, “che said to me on that same 
day, ‘If Dan comes back to me, and serves out 
his time, it would please me awful well, Cousin 
Loizy, if, after you are done with the farm, you 
could will a bit of it to Dan.’” 

“Take that back!’’ exclaimed the boy, mena- 
cingly ‘Don't you think there's enough for me 
to bear without believing that? I don't believe it, 
nor I won't believe it!" 

“You want the truth, don’t you, Dan ?"’ 

Without replying, he left the house, nor did he 
come back until the following evening. 


| 


simply, taking a seat by the sick man’s side. 
True to his word, from that moment he became 


the willing slave of the man he had injured, but | phasis goaded by despair, and the girl stands 


never did a slave have a more admiring 
master. Perhaps the greatest cross of 
Dan’s punishment was the fact that the 
farmer never would believe that his 
bound-boy had brought about his mis- 
fortune. 

“No, no!"’ he persisted, looking slyly 
at Dan; ‘‘ye don’t play that joke on me. 
I see through ye, Dan Colby! Ye tell 
me that so I'll get over my scare; but I 
tell ye "twas a warning. Aint I ben a 
leetle better man since then, don't ye 
think, Dan? The old clock was sort 0° 
preparin’ me.” 

“These last years,’’ the farmer con- 
tinued, ‘tare as good years as I ever 
had, if I can't hold the reins. Holdin’ 
the reins aint everything, Dan. Ye’re 
runnin’ the farm better’n I ever did, in 
some ways; Cousin Loizy says so. 
Every time she comes she says, ‘Dan 
aint a bad manager, Cousin Abel.’ Then 
I says to her, ‘Cousin Loizy, I aint for- 
gettin’ that Dan mourned for Nancy.’”’ 


His obstinacy seemed to have centred in the | beside the mute fig- 
belief that Dan never could have injured him, | ure; “Mammy, I'd 
because he and Dan had always ‘fitted like hand | ruther die dis min- 


and glove.”’ 


| no use tryin’ ter turn ‘im; he aint gwine listen ter 
| nobody ‘cep’ hisse’f.”’ 


| the girl’s troubled face and words seemed to be to 


|her the match to the tinder of long-restrained 


|toward her, she lowered her head quickly, and 
“T am here to stay now, Miss Loizy,” he said, | proceeded to fill her pipe with tobacco from a 


THE YOUTH’S 


leaned against the rough chimney-shelf over the 


| bended figure. 


“You know I heerd it; wat’cher axin’ me fur? 
Hain't I tol’ you not ter bother me ‘bout ‘at nig- | 
ger Jake? Marse Tom know his business; aint 


| 
The woman tried to speak with indifference, but 


emotion. She looked at the maiden with mingled 
affection and uneasiness. As the girl turned 


cracked bowl on the floor. 
“Mammy,” the word is spoken with an em- 





ute ’an ter marry 


Long after Farmer Dutton and his gentle cousin | Jake.” 


slept peacefully in the enclosure on the south slope | 
of the Dutton farm, Dan continued there as mas- 
ter, and while his grandson cut the grass from 
Miss Louisa’s grave, he related to me the main 
facts of this story, and ended with these words : 
‘Three things my Grandfather Colby never for- 
got: always to call this the Dutton Farm; to 
wind the Grandsir Dutton clock just after it struck 
nine on Sunday evening, and to keep Loizy Dut- 
ton’s grave in good shape.”’ 
Frances Eaton (SARGENT FLINT). 
The End. 
+> — 


For the Companion. 


WHITE JANE. 


A one-roomed cabin on a Georgian plantation. 
There are other cabins, hard by the spacious farm- 
house, peopled by negro slaves, for the time at 
which the story begins was long before the great 
Civil War, but it is to this one that I invite your 
notice. 

Seated on a stool, and bending thoughtfully 
over the hearth of the wide mud and log chimney, 
is a middle-aged, tan-complexioned negress. At 
a coffee-mill screwed against the log wall stands a 
fair-faced maiden, holding a tin cup in which to 
catch the coffee she is grinding. Taken away 
from her present surroundings, an observer would 
never have thought that she was even remotely 
allied to the African race. 

On a day twelve years before the opening of this 
narrative, which is in the main true, the dwellers 
on this plantation, both white and black, were 
gathered in front of the farm-house in expectant 
groups. Here they awaited the arrival of the 
stage which was to bring some new slaves from 
Louisiana, where the master, Col. Thomas Went- 
worth, had purchased them from a bankrupt 
estate. The colonel’s agent in Louisiana had re- 
ported the purchase of three negro men and a 
woman and child. When the stage-door opened 
and the negroes alighted, the spectators noticed 
only the woman and the fair-faced child. 

“Is that your child?” the colonel asked, 
sharply. 

‘*Yasser, marster, she mine, suh,”’ the woman 
replied, with lowered brows and a restless sweep 
of her eyes round the group. The child shrank 
timidly into the skirts of the mulattress, and 
peered furtively out at the group of spectators. 

Thereafter the unlikeness between the ill- 
matched pair was often remarked upon, and Mrs. 
Wentworth, a Christian woman, was sufficiently 
interested to write to the former home of the new 
slaves for the particulars of the child's birth. The 
replies to these inquiries were to the effect that the 
little girl had been the recognized offspring of the 
negress since her birth. Of the validity of the 
woman’s claim no doubt had ever been raised. 

As time passed, and the new faces grew familiar 
on the plantation, ‘‘White Jane,’’ as the girl was 
called, ceased to attract particular attention. 

The girl finished grinding the coffee, and took 
the smutty kettle from a peg and emptied its dark 
contents on the ground at the side of the door. 
She then filled the vessel with fresh water, and 
placed it on the logs. 

“Mammy, you done heerd what Marse Tom 


| the trick with marvellous dexterity innumerable 


The woman was lifting a live coal of fire in her 
bare hand to her pipe. She had accomplished 


times before, but now, somehow, the trembling 
fingers fail in adroitness, and the angry coal in- 
flicts its burn on the hard palm. 
The woman applied the smarting spot to her 
tongue, and rubbed it energetically on her round 
knee with a greater show of pain than the occasion 
called for, obviously trying to disguise another 
and inward wound. 
“Mammy,” the girl continued, touching her 
companion in a pleading gesture, ‘‘I want ter stay 
here wid you. I don’t want ter marry Jake. Go 
ax marster; mebby he’ll do it fur you, ef you 
beg ’im. You know Jake’s black, en—en I’m 
mos’ white.” 

“No use,”’ was the reply. ‘I done ax ‘im. 
say you en Jake gotter git married ter-day.”’ 


He 


| spoken reply. 
| Jake; marster gwine stick ter his plans. But, | 





The girl turned away with hopeless tears in her 
eyes. Her companion picked up a 
poker, ran it through the ring in the 
lid of the oven, and exposed the 
brown pones within. She placed 
them, smoking, in her apron, and 
carried them to the clothless table. 

At that juncture a negro sauntered 
sleepily up to the door, and seated 
himself on the step. White Jane 
quitted her position near the thresh- 
old, and went back to the fireplace ; 
the other woman came forward to 
speak to the sable visitor. 

‘“Jake,”’ she said, almost glower- 
ing down on him, ‘‘you done heerd 
what marster say “bout you en 
Jane ?”’ 

“‘Yas’m, yas’m, I heerd’t. Hit’s 
de talk. Alviry en Ike in it, too. 
Pomp say dis mo’nin’ ’at Alviry ol’ 
*nough ter be Ike mammy, he! he! 
Ike gwine be black Tobe's step- 
daddy. 

‘“‘Yas’m,’’ a shade more seriously, 
‘‘yas’m, Marse Tom ‘low Jane been 
er long time, en he tol’ ‘er time en 
ergin, en she haint mek no choice, 
en me, too, en so we mus’ git mar- 
ried terge’er. Las’ night, over ’t 
de Baker place, six uv ‘em wuz mar- 
ried all in er row, Pomp say, lak 
haugs kilt en hung on er pole fur de 
blood ter dreen out’n ’em. Dat’s 
what put marster in sech er hurry. 
Eve’ything de Bakers do is all right 
wid Marse Tom, en he mighty sho’ imitate ter 
’em.”’ 

“En you willin’, Jake?’ asked the frowning 
mulattress, in a tense, impatient tone. 

‘Me? It don’t mek no diffunce wid me. Mars- 
ter boun’ ter hab his way; you know nobody 
aint gwine balk dat man. W’en he say what’s de 
law, it’s de law. He ’low he own fis lan’ en dese 
niggers, en he aint gwine ax nobody ter manage 
fur "im—’at’s Marse Tom out en out.”’ 

Jane, who had heard all of this colloquy, left 
the cabin with a pail to bring water from the 
spring near by. She passed by Jake’s legs, which 
lay sprawling over the ground, without giving the 





say "bout me en Jake, aint you ?"’ she asked. Her 
trembling voice was filled with anxiety, as she 


owner of them a glance. Jake regarded her re- 
| ceding form with curiosity and embarrassment. 





COMPANION. 


“What White Jane say?’ he said, senten- | 
tiously, drawing his legs up to him and growing | 
serious. 

‘She say she'd ruther be dead,’ was the oute | 
“Hit’s der lak you say, dough, | 


mercy! I—I —*’ She broke down with emotion, 


and turned aside. She quivered in every limb of 
her corpulent body, and her brows lowered like 
storm-clouds over her snapping eyes. 

The ceremony was not long delayed, for usually 
little formality was observed in such cases. A 
burly overseer, in company with the meek plan- 
tation parson, came to the cabin as White Jane 
was returning from the spring. 

‘‘Put down that bucket!" the overseer ordered. 
“Stand up thar, you two!”’ pointing to 
the centre of the cabin. 

The girl's countenance waxed as pale 
and fixed as death. Jake’s black face 
took on such a seriousness as it had 
never worn before. Reluctantly they 
did as they were commanded. The 
black woman went murmuring into the 
corner of the room, and aimlessly and 
huffishly wiped a shelf with a dish-cloth. 
A cluster of negro boys and girls. silent 
and awe-stricken, peeped in the door, 
and were the only other witnesses to the 
ceremony. 

Forty years have merged into the | 
irreclaimable past. The scene is the 
same, except for a few alterations which 
time and Civil War have wrought. Here 
is the farm-house, its shingle roof moss- | 
grown, its walls turned from white to| 
gray. Some of the cabins that we re- 
member in front are there, dismantled, 
damp structures, used sometimes as re- 
ceptacles of produce in lieu of a commodious barn | 
which was destroyed by fire during the war. 

Between the farm-house and these decrepit | 
relics stands a somewhat new cabin, with three | 
rooms. There is little in its general appearance | 
to contrast with the decaying cabins about it, or | 
to suggest architectural progress. The new batten | 
shutters, iron-hinged, bear a marked resemblance | 
to those on the old huts which swing on cracking | 
leather hinges, with creaking cries, under the 
scourge of the winds. 

In front of this homely domicile a group of 
negroes presents a fair picture of domesticity 
among a people bending beneath the pioneer hard- 
ships of an untried freedom. 

The aged black man, seated at the side of the 
doorway, is the father of the half-dozen young 
men and women in the group. The dusky chil- 
dren who are playing in the sand are his grand- 
children. 

The picture lacks something to complete it—a 
chair on the opposite side of the door is vacant. 
Yet when the wife of the old sire emerges from 
the cabin, with mild, passive mien, and glides 
into her place, her white, drawn face, with its 
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impenetrable expression, tends, in truth, rather to 
widen the gap than to close it. 

This old visage baffles analysis. Dickens, dur- 
ing his years of observation, perchance, never 
scanned such an interweaving of facial lines, or 
peered into so complex a heart as belonged to 
that tottering frame. 

To the others she has long been an incompre- 
hensible creature. On her face are the lines 
|imprinted by long years of humility and an 
| habitual patience, which has outworn positive dis- 
| content, though it has not approached happiness. 
| A profound melancholy breathes in her listless 
| voice and invests her every movement. A cloud 
| has shrouded her for a lifetime. Her inexplicable 
| existence is fast drawing into the shadow of the 
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night of eternity, and she comprehends it less 
than ever. 

In the simplicity of her ignorance, she has rea- 
soned out a theory to account for her isolation. 
She believes that she was so faintly negroloid 
by birth as to be held back from entire sympathy 


| Jake, you dunno—marster dunno—de Lo'd have| with the race with which her lot was cast. 


With her marriage long ago, she forced into the 
background some bright day-dreams that had 
perfumed and colored her early days, and she has 
striven with fortitude to bear her burthen. She 
has given her life and love to her yellow children 
and become, in a way, accustomed to her good- 
natured mate. . 

As she sits unheeding the irrelevant sallies of 
those around her, a negro boy brings tidings to 
White Jane that her mother is at the point of 
death and desires to see her at once. She goes 
alone to the cabin, a few miles across the hills and 
fields, and arrives in time to see the old mulattress 
alive. The attendants at the bedside retire, leav- 
ing the two together. 

“You here at las’,”’ the dying woman faintly 
whispers. ‘‘No,”’ remonstratingly, ‘“‘“mebby you 
better not kiss me yit, Jane, kase I got sompen 
ter tell you. You lookin’ po'ly, chil’, en you ain’ 
so ol’ nurr. My toime done come ter han’, you 
got er long toime yit ‘fo’ you ef you gwine tek 
keer yo'se’f. 

“I thought I wuz doin’ right wid you en—en 
eve'ybody, but sence I bin down wid dis sickness 
en all, hit bin givin’ me some trouble. I’m gwine 
tell you now, dough, kase you orter know. I 
want you ter le’ me know fus’, is you satisfied 
whar you is, en wid Jake ?”’ 

There is an instant’s hesitation in the younger 
woman, the gray brows knit together across the 
wrinkled forehead; the wrinkles, which cut the 
cheeks from eyes to lips, grow tense and deeper. 
The reply, clothed in a sigh, was belied by the 
garb it wore. 

“Yes, mammy.” 

“Ts yo’ fambly well—all um ?”’ 

“Yas 'm.” 

“You heerd um say, haint you, ‘at I gwine 
ter die ?”’ 

The pale face was buried in the bony hands. 
Dead silence, the element death lives in, filled the 
| room. The sunhght stole through the cracks 

between the logs, lay in creeping, yellow stripes 
| on the ragged coverlet and puncheon floor, and 
| formed slanting bars of revolving particles from 
wall to floor. 

‘Jane, come here,”’ the husky voice murmured 
on in ebbing monotone, as a stream utters its fare- 
well when about to enter the deep ocean; ‘I'm 
gwine tell you sompen ‘bout yo’se’f ‘at you aint 

| never ’spected.”’ 
| The emaciated brown fingers closed around the 
| white ones. 
| ‘Jane,’’ the voice faltered, ‘‘you aint my chil’.’’ 
| The listener interrupted the other with a start 
land a rapid withdrawal of her hand. A change 
| passed over her face more rapidly than clouds fly 
| athwart the sky in a high wind. 
| No,’ the voice resumed, with greater volubil- 
ity now that the ice of the dreadéd confession 
was broken, ‘en, Jane, what’s mo’, you haint got 
er speck er darky blood in you. Yo’ mother and 
father wuz whites. Fo" good reasons I promised 
ter pass you fer my chil’, en I kep’ it tell now; 
once when I heerd dat yo’ mother wuz dead, I 
thought I gwine tell you, but I wuz feared it mek 
you unhappy.” 

While death's chill robe swept 
over the cabin couch, the white 
woman’s life passed before her 
eyes. Now, with swelling soul 
and flooded eyes, she beheld in 
fancy her young mother; anon, 
with curled lip and gloomy scowl, 
she writhed under the reminder 
of the ban which had been placed 
upon her. 

The negress lay dead. The 
other turned with complex emo- 
tions toward her home; where 
else could she go? 

That home-coming was un- 
imaginable. Her feet moved 
slowly through the verdure of the 
fields. She paused at the bars, 
whence she could see the farm 
house and her cabin home. Her 
soul was jaundiced by the sight. 
How could she return to her old 
life with all its incongruities? 
Better to die there under God’s 
blue roof and watchful eye, she 
thought. Duty whispered in the 
same gentle way as of old, but it 
was hard to give an ear to Duty now that the 
enormity of her wrongs was plain to her. 

As she stood irresolute in her dire wrestle with 
Fate, merry voices gave gladness to the sleepy 
air. They came from her grandchildren at play 
down the road. The blood streams quickened in 
her veins, her eyes grew dim as the voices came 
nearer. 

“Gran’s comin’! gran’s comin’!”’ was shouted 
in childish glee until the hills and vales gave back 
laughing, happy echoes. They gathered round 
her; little hands clutched her gown. 

The forlorn old woman really forgot her trouble 
}as she stooped in the eager crowd to raise the 
| last-born in her arms. The little one’s soft, warm 
| cheek touched her own. She pressed him tight 
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to her breast, and 
rolled down her cheeks. 

Soon she was in the cabin. Hands which had 
never seemed attentive before untied her bonnet- 
strings and placed her chair. 

After that eventful day she confided her secret 
to some good white women, enjoining them not 
to let it reach her husband's or her children’s 
ears. These kind-hearted women sympathized 
deeply with her and comforted her as much as 
was in their power. 

Henceforward one of her chief pleasures was to 
steal away from her family on Sundays and attend 
the church of the whites. As regularly as the 
sacred day came, she could be seen, her sunbonnet 
drawn over her face, in a corner of the church 
listening closely to the minister’s discourse. 

At that time and place she seemed to feel that a 
certain amount of race recognition was not denied 
her. God knew what she was and some of the 
congregation had heard and credited her story. 

Mrs. Beek, the good wife of the planter on whose 
place she lived, was her truest friend. One day 
this lady saw White Jane coming across the 
ineadow, walking very feebly, supported on each 
side by her two daughters. 

“You bofe stay in de kitchen,’’ Jane said to 
them as the trio entered the door. When left 
alone with Mrs. Beek, she sat silent for some 
moments. Mrs. Beek saw that she was troubled 
about something that she wished to say. With | 
unsteady voice she presently said : 

“Miss Ma'y, I’m po’ly dis mornin’; I aint got 
long ter live, en I come ter ax er favor uv you, 
please, mam.”’ Her voice failed her, and she 
remained softly moaning with her hands over her 
face. Then, as Mrs. Beek pressed her for an ex- 
planation, she continued : 

‘Miss Ma’y, you know what I is, en you know 
ter what race I b’long by rights, en so I come ter | 
you now at de end fur help;’’ her voice was sink- 
ing into a whisper. ‘I bin wid um since I's born 
en I t’'ink I done my duty; but now, mam, I’m 
‘bout ter leave dis wull, en I spect ter meet my 
own mother in another; so I come ter ax you ter 
le’ me die here in er white folks’ house. You kin 
put me des anywha’, I won't be in de way long.” 

Fumbling in the pocket of her gown, she pro- 
duced a well-worn purse filled with coins. ‘Tek 
dis,’ she said, ‘I saved it up. You kin buy me 
what I mus’ have.”’ 

Mrs. Beek was deeply moved. She assisted the 
dying woman into one of her best rooms and sent 
for the family physician. When he arrived he 
gave the opinion that the patient was very near 
the end. 

Old Jake and his sons and daughters were in 
the kitchen. When asked if she wished to have 
them at her bedside she answered ; 

“No, dey mus’n’t come in dis room; I done 
tol’ um all good-by ‘fo’ I come.” 

Just before her last breath she beckoned Mrs. 
Beek to her bed. ‘Miss Ma’y,” she said, “ef 
eve’ybody is willin’ I would lak ter be burried in 
er white folks’ grave-ya’d. Ef de white folks 
aint willin’, lay me somewha’ ter myse’. I bin 
wid um all my life, en I don’t think ol’ marster 
gwine ter ‘quire it uv me atter I’m dead.” 

The dying woman was assured that her wishes 
should be carried out. She never spoke again, 
but looked thankfully at the kind lady by her 
bedside; the smile was on her face when, a few 
moments after, she turned her head on the pillow 
and died. Wii N. Haren. 
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FRENCH-REVOLUTION RELICS. 


One of the most interesting departments of the 
Paris Exhibition is the Museum of Curiosities of 
the French Revolution. It contains manuscripts 
and other objects that remind the student of 
history of many of the most noted actors in that 
tremendous series of events. 

In one case may be seen the saw and the 
rope-ladder made by Henri Latude in the Bastille, 
where he was confined thirty-five years for a 
very pardonable offence against Madame de Pom- 
padour, an offence which did her no injury what- 
ever. The instruments were designed to aid his 
escape. 

There is a very curious handbill that was cir- 
culated in Paris some time after the destruction of 
the Bastille. It was to this effect : 

Firty Louis REWARD. 

The above shall be paid to whomsoever will pro- 
duce one honest man of the people who has been a 
gainer by the Revolution. 

_ Apply to any journalist, who will publish in his 
journal the requisite proofs of the fact, and to him 
the reward shall be immediately transmitted. 

An interesting object is the sword voted by the 
National Convention to the great War-Secretary, 
General Carnot, grandfather of the Carnot who is 
now President of France. There is a short letter 
written by Caron de Beaumarchais, author of the 
“Barber of Seville,’’ eight days after the fall of 
the Bastille. 

In this letter he states that he had gathered a 
few papers and documents among the ruins of 
the edifice, and advises the issuing of a public 
notice requesting citizens who have found any- 
thing of the kind to send it to the commissioners. 
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longer a part of France: ‘*You who have French 
hearts cease to wear German costumes!”” The 
words have a meaning for to-day. 

The museum occupies but a small room in one 
of the exhibition buildings, but it will have many 
deeply interested visitors. 


a 
AWAKENING HOPE. 

Many a head that down had lain, 

Impatient with its twelve hours’ pain, 

And wishing that the bed it prest 

Were, as the grave, a long last rest, 

Ilas sprung again, at morning’s call, 

Forgiving or forgetting all; 

Lighting the weary weight of thought 

With colors from the daybreak brought, 

Reading new promise in the sky 

And hearing Hope, the lark on high. 
Selected, —-L. ELL. 
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For the Companion. 


THAT OLD QUEEN’S ARM. 


IN THREE Parts. — Part III. 


It Always Killed Something. 


For two years after the unfortunate Fourth of 
July affair of the ramrod the old musket remained 
unused and rusty in the back chamber. Then it was 
brought forth on a September day to avenge a depre- 
dation in the sheep pasture. Two fine yearling sheep 
had been throttled by some animal,—by dogs, we con- 
jectured,—and we hit on the expedient of setting a 
spring-gun near the half-eaten carcasses, in the hope 





of shooting and thus identifying the offenders, for 


the law allowed us to hold the owner of a dog re- 
sponsible for the value of sheep killed by it. 

It is not uncommon for dogs, even if well-fed, to 
make a murderous foray into the sheep pastures. 
Generally several dogs are concerned in such a piece 
of mischief, and in its execution they display all the 
cunning and ferocity of their wild ancestors. 

Our sheep pasture was enclosed by a stone wall; a 
line of brushy “top-poles’’ surmounted the wall. On 
the night of the slaughter, our flock of eighty or 
ninety sheep had been lying down in a corner of the | 





favorite. He never came into a neighbor’s house | 
without offering his paw to “shake hands,” and was, | 
indeed, far better behaved in a house than many 
boys. He was the welcome companion of every boy 
and girl in the school district, and had been our 
comrade on almost every jaunt and outing that we 
had taken for four or five years. 

As for wanton mischief, one would as soon have 
suspected the circuit elder of wrong-doing as Watch. 
Once he had stopped a runaway horse by catching 
the animal’s bit. Again he had found a little baby 
girl who had strayed off into the woods, and had 
saved several children from drowning; but if I were 
to fill a volume with Old Watch’s biography, I could 
not adequately portray the love and regard felt for 
that dog throughout our small community. 

The girls began to lament loudly. 

“Oh, what will the Edwardses think of us!” grand- 
mother exclaimed. 

“Was he actually at the carcasses of the sheep?” 
grandfather asked. 

“Right beside ’em,’”’ replied George. 

“And he was shot dead?” 

“Dead as a smelt.” 

“Looks rather black against him,” said Add. 

“T don’t believe it! I don’t believe a word of it!” 
cried Dora, obstinately. “Watch never did it!” 

Dora volunteered to go over to the Edwardses 
with the disagreeable tidings. She set off with 
swimming eyes, and she and Kate Edwards mingled 
their tears. The Edwardses naturally felt grieved 
at the death of Watch, but they were far too good 
neighbors to find a word of fault with us under the 
circumstances. Many persons of the district visited | 
poor Watch’s lifeless body before we buried him. 
Even a dog can establish a reputation for character 
and esteem. 

Whether Watch was guilty has always been a 
matter of doubt. It is my opinion that he was 
innocent of the slaughter of the sheep, but that he 
chanced to go near the pasture that morning, smelled 
the fresh mutton, and was thereby lured to his fate. 

We brought the old gun to the house and set it 
away. 

“T hope you will never take it out again!” Dora 











THE 


pasture, in which was a large, high rock. The ma- 

rauders had evidently stolen upon the sleeping flock, | 
and, by a sudden dash, had cornered the two unfor- 

tunate sheep in the nook between the rock and the 

wall. The sheep had made a hard struggle for life 

before they succumbed; their torn and partly eaten 
bodies lay near the corner of the field. i 
We reasoned that the dogs would return to the 

carcasses when they again felt hungry for mutton. 
We did not know then that ‘‘sheep-killers,”’ particu- 

larly old transgressors, avoid the scene of their 

offences. 

Having made a new ramrod from an oak goad- 

stick, we loaded the old gun with a heaping palmful 

of powder and twenty buckshot. We were now so 

old that grandmother offered no objection to our 

proceedings. 

We set the gun on the outside of the stone wall, 
with the muzzle pointing between two of the large 
stones into the pasture and toward the carcasses. A 
small wire led from the outermost carcass back 
through the wall to the trigger of the gun, and the 
piece was so trained that any animal which attempted 
to drag away the mutton, or to eat it where it lay, 
would be pretty sure to be shot; but there are con- 
tingencies attendant on the setting of a spring-gun 
which the setter is apt to overlook. 

We took great pains to disturb nothing about the 
spot. At the evening hour, having completed our 
preparations to take a snap judgment on the evil- 
doer, we retired to the house to await the result. 
We left the chamber window open that night, in the 
hope that we might hear the report of the gun, in- 
forming us that some robber had met his deserts. 

We were not awakened that night; but at the 
breakfast table the next morning, as we were dis- 
cussing the probabilities of a failure, a heavy boom 
came to our ears, borne on the crisp, frosty air. 

“There she goes!’ shouted George. 

“Yes, sir, that was the old Queen’s arm!” cried 
Add. “D’ye s’pose it fetched him?” 

“Pll run up and see!” exclaimed George, and, 
rising from the table, he set off for the pasture at a 
great pace. Add and I resumed our breakfast, and 
awaited his report. We were still at the table when 
George came back; his face wore a somewhat 
peculiar and regretful expression. ‘*What was it?’ 
we exclaimed. ‘Anything shot?” 








‘*Every one,"’ he adds, ‘will make it a point of 
honor to restore to the custody of the nation such 
precious materials for history." 

A pathetic sentence from a proclamation to the 
people of Strasburg arrests the eye of French- 
men who mourn that Alsace and Lorraine are no 





“Old Watch!” replied George, with a long wink. 

There was one prolonged “Oh-h-hf!” from every 
one at table. 

“Old Watch” was a fine Newfoundland, owned 
by our nearest neighbors, the Edwardses. He was 


BEAR RECONNOITRING. 


exclaimed, as we carried it upstairs. “It always | 
kills somebody. I hate the cruel old thing! ’Twas 
made in a bloody age of wars and Indian massacres. 
I believe it’s got a murderous disposition in it. I 
never want to see it again.”’ 

We laughed at her fancy; yet a certain fatality 
did appear to attend all our performances with it, 
and the next time that we took the old musket from 
its retirement was the last. 

Grandfather each winter employed a small gang 
of men to chop and draw out spruce lumber from 
the “great woods,”’ as the forest tract north of the 
farm was called. To shelter this “logging crew,’’ 
two or more log camps were usually built on the 
area of the winter’s operations; a ‘‘man camp,” an 
“ox camp,” and sometimes also a grain and hay 





These rude, low-roofed, but quite comfortable 
structures were abandoned and new ones built, 
when a new region for lumbering was selected. The 
logging work usually terminated with the melting of 
the snow in March, but axes, sleds, yokes, grind- 
stones, and even salt pork, beans and flour were at 
times left in the camps, from one winter to another. 

In April of the second year after the spring-gun 
incident, Add and I went to one of these deserted 
logging camps in the great woods, to get a three- 
inch auger which had been left there. We found 
that the man camp had been broken into, and the 
door, which had been carefully buttoned and secured 
| by a nail or two, stood ajar. 

We at first concluded that some strolling Indian 
or vagrant “Cannuck” had paid the camp a visit 
and helped himself from a barrel of salt pork which 
was stored away inside. But a glance around showed 
that it was a vagrant of a different kind, for several 
half-eaten pieces of pork lay about thie barrel, and 
a box of salt and also a sack of onions, now badly 
sprouted, had been upset and scattered around. 

“?*Twas a bear, most likely,’ said Add, “and I 
will wager he’s a big one. If we had a trap we 
might catch him here; for as soon as ever he gets 
hard run for food again, he will come back.” 

We fastened up the camp and went home, carrying 
the auger. We had no bear trap, but it occurred to 
us to set the old Queen’s arm as a spring-gun for the 
bear. 

Accordingly we went back to the camp that very 
afternoon, and set the gun, loaded heavily, in a dark 
corner of the camp, in such a way that any creature 
which should enter the door and approach the pork- 
barrel would trip against a little wire and discharge 
the gun. 





one of the kindest, most knowing and most gentle- 
manly old fellows that ever made himself a general 


We left the camp door invitingly open, but fearing 
that some human being might come along and re- 


camp. | 
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ceive the compliments which were intended for the 
bear, we posted a board over the door with the plain 
inscription : 

“SPRING-GUN INSIDE.” 

Grandfather thought that the scheme might suc- 
ceed; but Dora, as soon as she saw us fetch the old 
gun out of the back chamber, declared that some 
disaster would follow. . 

Two or three days passed, and we had not visited 
the camp again. On the afternoon of the third day, 
while we were busily engaged in sowing oats in the 
“upper field”? we noticed a cloud of smoke which 
rose over the great woods, in the direction of the 
logging camps. At first we did not pay much atten- 
tion toit, for a fire in the woods was not uncommon. 
But as the smoke continued to rise, blacker and 
blacker, we thought of our spring-gun. J 

“We will go up there by and by and see what’s 
going on,” Add remarked. So, after supper, the 
sun being yet an hour above the horizon, we set off. 

As we approached the camp we found that the fire 
had run through the woods near it, and was still burn- 
ing, in spots. On the westward a considerable con- 
flagration was raging. We looked for the camp 
through the smoke, but could discover nothing of it. 

“It’s burned up!” Add exclaimed. ‘“Here’s 
where it stood.” 

There was nothing left of the camp save ashes, a 
few smoking logs, and the iron hoops and axe-heads 
of the logging gear that had been stored inside of it. 
After some search we found the bent barrel, lock, 
brass strap and bands of the old Queen’s arm, lying 
beneath’a charred log. It soon became evident that 
the fire was caused by powder flame, or wads, from 
the discharge of the gun which had ignited some 
dry splinters in the camp. 

But the veteran musket seemed to have missed its 
mark, at last; for we could discover no remains of a 
bear in the débris. Dusk had fallen and we soon 
set off for home, taking the remains of the old gun 
with us, for interment in the old iron box. 

The fire continued to burn in the woods, and, on 
the second day after, we mustered a party of ten 
men for an attempt to quench it. 

As we passed the ruins of the camp our noses 
directed us to the scene of a sylvan tragedy. Beside 
alittle brook, about a hundred yards from where the 
camp had stood, lay the body of a large male bear. 
The animal had been shot, but had survived long 
enough to run to this distance from the camp; for it 
was quite evident that the animal had received its 
wounds there. The bear had entered the camp and 
was on his way to the pork-barrel when his foot had 
tripped against the wire, causing the old Queen’s 
arm to roar out its last discharge and fulfil its repu- 
tation for destructiveness to the last kick. 

Thus, in flame and smoke, caused by its own 
discharge, and in a way consistent with its whole 
history, the old Queen’s arm passed off the stage; 
and as the fire did a damage in the timber lots, esti. 
mated at several hundred dollars, Dora’s prediction 
of a disaster was fulfilled. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
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For the Companion. 


AN INDELIBLE BRAND. 


One of the greatest obstacles in the way of the 
reformation of convicts is the stigma which attaches 
to them in consequence of their imprisonment, a 
stigma which is seldom, if ever, quite erased, no 
matter how exemplary the guilty man’s after-life 
may be. 

It is little to the credit of human nature that 
people in general have a strong desire to pry into 
the private history of their neighbors, especially if 
this history happens to be surrounded with any 
measure of mystery; and this desire is the greater if 
the investigation promises to bring to light anything 
of a scandalous nature. 

Few men have better reason to appreciate this 
fact than the warden of a State-prison. The world 
at large would be surprised to know how often he is 
approached by some one with the question whether 
a certain person has ever been behind the bars. 
Every conceivable excuse is offered for this curiosity, 
which, except for good reasons, is never gratified. 

On one occasion I was waited upon by a man who 
asked me such a question. 

“Why do you desire to know?” I inquired. 

He replied that the person in question, who lived 
in the same town with himself, had become rather 
prominent in local affairs, had accumulated consid- 
erable property, and was holding his head a little 
too high. He needed, as my questioner expressed 
it, to be “taken down a peg.” 

The information, I scarcely need say, was not fur 
nished, but instead, this “‘busybody in other men’s 
matters” was treated to a homily upon the mean. 
ness of trying to pull down those who were endeav. 
oring by honest means to rise in the world. 

But while the usual and the very proper rule is 
that prison officers should not betray the released 
convict, there are occasions when it becomes their 
duty to tell the truth, as the following rather 
amusing incident illustrates. 

A gentleman from Brooklyn, N. Y., brought mea 
man’s photograph, and asked me if I had ever seen 
the original. His daughter had been introduced, at 
a summer resort, to the man, who passed for an 
Italian count, and had letters and other documents 
which seemed to establish his identity beyond a 
question. After the young lady had returned to the 
| city he had called on her frequently, and finally had 
made her a proposal of marriage. Just at this time 
the father received an anonymous letter which 
alleged that the count was an impostor and had 
served a term in the Massachusetts State-prison, 
and referred to me for a corroboration of the state 
ment. 

The charge was true. 


I recognized the face at a 


glance. The fellow had played the same rdle in 
Boston, had been arrested for swindling, and had 


been discharged from the prison after a confinement 
of two years. 

At the request of the gentleman, the officer in 
charge of the shop in which the ‘‘count”’ had worked 
while he had been with us, returned with him to 
Brooklyn. On the evening after their arrival the 
Italian appeared at the gentleman’s house as usual. 
| He was received as if nothing had been discovered, 
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and presently the father said: ‘Count, 
friend with whom I should like to make you 
acquainted.” 

“Certainly, certainly, my dear sir, any friend 
of yours I should be proud to know.” 

‘“‘Allow me, then,"’ said the father, as he led the 
officer forward, 


I have a | sobbing + like a child; 


young man came forward, 
| upon his father’s shoulder, and led him in silence 
| 
out of the room. 


“allow me to introduce to you | 
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For several moments no one spoke; then a 
laid one hand gently 


“The way of the transgressor is hard.” It is 
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THE INTRODUCTION. 


Mr. Golder, a guest of ours from Massachusetts.” 

The count stepped forward, with both hands 
extended and with a gracious smile upon his lips. 
He recognized the officer at the first glance, his 
hands dropped, the smile vanished, and with an 
exclamation in Italian, which sounded like any- 
thing but a prayer, he bolted from the room and 
out of the house. 

On the following day the officer returned to 
Massachusetts after having received the thanks of 
the family and a handsome present. Within a 
few days the count might have been seen in the 
act of taking his first lessons in the military art 
under the tuition of a corporal of marines at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

While waiting one day for a train in a Massa- 
chusetts country town, whither I had gone for 
some convicts who had been sentenced to the 
prison, I stepped into the court-house. A civil 
case was before the court, and a man about sixty 
years old was upon the stand. His appearance 
was prepossessing, and his testimony, which was 
given in a straightforward, intelligent manner, 
was apparently impressing the jury. 

Presently the opposing counsel began to cross- 
examine him. His first question was: 

“Mr. , Were you ever a convict in the State- 
prison ?”” 

The witness started as if he had received a shock 
from a powerful battery; the color left his face 
and lips; he hesitated, and finally declined to 
answer. 

The question was repeated, and the witness 
appealed imploringly to the judge. 

‘Your honor, am I obliged to answer that ques- 
tion?" 

The judge replied that the question was one 
which the counsel had a right to ask, and that it 
must be answered. 

The court-room was as still as the grave; every 
eye was riveted upon the witness, who, in a voice 





which was almost inaudible, answered, ‘Yes, 
but ---” 
‘That will do,”’ broke in the lawyer. ‘I have 


no further questions.” 

The opposing counsel came to the relief of the 
witness, and asked him to explain the circum- 
stances of the case. Some one handed the poor 
man a glass of water. When he had, to some 
extent, recovered himself, the witness proceeded, 
in a faltering voice, to give the following account 
of the affair : 

‘“‘When I was a young man, I used to associate 
with five or six other young men of about my 
own age. We were a little wild, perhaps, but not 
one of us was really vicious. One evening we 
were together, as usual, and one of the party pro- 
duced a number of counterfeit bills. How he 
obtained them I never knew. They were nicely 
executed, and, if he had not told me, I should 
never have suspected that they were not genuine. 
He gave me several of these bills, and one of 
them I was foolish enough to pass. I had no idea 
of the magnitude of the offence. 

**] was arrested, and the other bills were found 
upon me. I was tried, pleaded guilty, and was 
sentenced to the State-prison for two years. At 
the end of one year I was pardoned. 

“I came to this town and procured work, re- 
solved, if possible, to redeem my character and 
atone for my wrong-doing. For forty years I 
have lived here. I have won the confidence of the 
community, have been successful in business, and 
have been honored in various ways. 


who will learn to-day for the first time the story 
of their father’s disgrace.”’ 


As the man concluded his statement, he was 





I have been | of these formidable neighbors; so he visiis St. 
blest with an inestimable wife, and a family of | Petersburg, in order to cultivate the good-will of 
children now grown to manhood and womanhood, | the Czar, and then England, that he may keep on 


well that it should be so; but it is not well that | 
the sins of a man’s youth should be thrown in 
his face long after he has repented and has atoned 
for them. GIDEON HAYNES. 
ee 
FALSE PRAISE. 


I had rather to be blamed, 
So I were blameless made, 

Than for much virtue to be "famed, 
When I no virtues had. 


—George Wither, 1588-1667. 
prey a ae | 
THE SHAH IN EUROPE. | 


For the third time Nasr-ed-din, the Shah of | 
Persia, known in the East by the grandiloquent | 
title of ‘the King of Kings,”’ is making a tour of 
Europe. His first visit was in 1873; his second 
was in 1878, when he attended the Paris Exhibi- 
tion in great state. 

On his present tour the Shah, at the time this is | 
written, has been in St. Petersburg, Berlin and 
Holland; and he will extend his trip to Paris 
and to England. 





This Oriental monarch, who rules with absolute | 
sway one of the most ancient and historic of | 
realms, and sits on a throne crusted with dazzling | 
gems, is no ordinary man. His reign has ex-| 
tended over the long period of forty-one years, and | 


COMPANION. 


he sank into a rary with | in lates is that the Shah is drawn much more 
his head bowed upon his breast. | 


strongly toward the alliance with the great north- 
ern empire than toward political friendship with 
Great Britain. It is this supposed tendency, per- 
haps, which has led the Queen and the govern- 
ment of England to make a special point of 
entertaining the royal visitor. Like less impor- 
tant persons, he is feted quite as much because he 
has power to injure as because he deserves honor. | 
Whether this is or is not a true explanation of 
the reason, the Shah’s vanity is flattered, as he is 
received with much pomp and show at one court 
after another, and is made a lion of by the great- | 
est monarchs and most brilliant aristocracies of 
Europe ; and the literature of Persia will doubtless | 
be enriched by another diary, recounting the 
experiences of Nasr-ed-din’s latest tour of the | 
European continent. | 


~@>—__ —_—_— | 
For the Companion. | 
MILKING TIME IS DONE. | 


When milking time is done, and over all 
This quiet Canadian inland forest-home 
And wide rough pasture-lots the shadows come, 

And dews, with peace and twilight voices, fall, 

From moss-cooled w atering-tr ough to foddered stall 
The tired plough-horses turn,—the barnyard loam 
Soft to their feet,—and in the sky’s pale dome 

Like resonant chords the sw ooping night-jars call. 

Then, while the e ee 1. e, and frogs are shrill 
About the slow brook’s edge, the pasture bars 

Down clatt da the « rattle wander through,— 

Vague, pallid shapes amid the thicke a 

Above the wet gray wilds emerge the 
And through the dusk the farmstead ~~ Ss 3 fr om view 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


nokia ~~. = 
THE SAMOAN CONFERENCE. 


WHEN 
















In May special envoys, or commissioners, rep- 
resenting the United States, Germany and Great 
Britain, assembled at Berlin to come to an agree- 
ment on the Samoan question. It was their task | 
to consider who should be the ruler of the Samoan | 
Islands, what rights each of the powers represented 
by them should enjoy in those islands, and what 
settlement should be made of certain claims and 
grievances arising out of previous events at 
Samoa. 

After sitting several weeks, the commissioners 
came to a unanimous agreement on the questions 
before them, and it is a gratifying circumstance 
that the American commissioners, by their ability 
and tact, gained nearly or quite every important 
concession which they were instructed by our | 
Secretary of State to demand. 

The result of the conference, therefore, is justly 
looked upon, not only here, but in high circles in 
Europe, as a victory of American diplomacy. 

The principal points of the agreement between | 
the three powers were as follows: The rightful | 
king of Samoa, Malietoa, who was deposed and 


| 





| banished a year ago by the Germans, is to be| 


restored to his throne. He is to rule by the aid of | 


| an advisory council, of which one each will be | 


appointed by the United States, Germany and | 
Great Britain respectively, one will be appointed 
by the king himself, and three will be selected by 
his native subjects. 

A land court is established on the islands to 
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with ease, ~~ real centres of action tne < the re- 
spective foreign offices; and the result of these 
labors is not only more complete, but is more 
quickly reached than was possible in the old days, 


| when the mails or special messengers were the 


only modes of communication. 
ac hincs a Mai 
PUTTING HEART IN IT. 


The customer was a prudent matron from the 
country, careful in her shopping. 

“It is a pretty piece of goods,” she said, “and just 
the color I want; but I am afraid it will not wash.” 

One of the shop-girls behind the counter bowed 
indifferently, and turned away. The other said, 
eagerly, ‘‘Are you going to another part of the store, 
madam? For it is my lunch hour, and I will take a 
sample to the basement and wash and dry it for you 
before you come back.” 

The colors of the fabric proved to be fast, and the 
customer bought it, and asked the name of the 
obliging shop-girl. A year afterward she was again 
in the sarae store, and, on inquiry, learned that the 
girl was at the head of the department. 

“She yet as much life into her work as ten other 
; women,” said the manager. 

One of the most prominent business men of New 
| York said once, “I have always kept a close watch 


| on my employés, and availed myself of any hint 


which would show me which of them possessed the 


| qualities requisite for success for themselves and 


usefulness to me. 
“One day, when I was passing the window of the 


, | counting-room, I observed that the moment the 


clock struck six all of the clerks, with but one excep- 


| tion, laid down their pens, though in the middle of 


a sentence, and took up their hats. 
continued writing. 
the door. 

***Pettit,’ said one, ‘has waited to finish his paper, 
as usual.’ 

“*Yes. I called to him to come on, but he said 
that if this was his own business, he would finish 
the paper before he stopped work.’ 

“*The more fool he! I would not work for a com- 
pany as for myself.’ 

“The men caught sight of me, and stopped talk- 
ing; but after that I kept my eye on Pettit, who 
worked after hours on my business ‘because he would 


One man alone 
The others soon passed out of 


} have done it on his own,’ and he is now my junior 


partner.” 

The success of a young man or woman in any 
work or profession depends largely on the spirit 
which he or she puts into it. Many good workmen, 
who are faithful to the letter of their contract with 
their employers, remain salesmen and book-keepers 
until they are gray-headed, while others pass over 
them, and become heads of establishments of their 
own. To the first class their employment is only so 
much work for so much wages; they “have no heart 


| in it; to the second, according to the old significant 


phrase, it is an outlet for all of their own energy 
and ambition. 

An engine, perfectly finished and competent for 
its work, with no fire in it, is a fit type of the first 
class; the same engine with its steam up, rushing 
along the track, of the second. 

Be sure, boys, that you are able for your work, and 
are on the right track. Then don’t spare the steam! 


a ee 
MURDERED. 


The Companion wishes to set before its readers, 


has been in many respects a wise and able one.| settle all conflicts arising out of the holding of | fT comparison with each other, the story of two 


Yet he has always maintained and exercised all 
the despotic powers which have descended to him 
from a long line of haughty sovereigns. 

To this day, the Shah can order the immediate 
execution of any one of his subjects. He can 
take from any rich man all his possessions, and 
can at any time make a wealthy noble of a beg- 
gar. 

Aside from his political authority, experience, 
and talents, Nasr-ed-din, considering that he is of 
a semi-barbaric race, is a man of many and refined 
accomplishments. His visits to Europe reveal his 
fondness for travel, and travel has done much to 
enlighten his intellect and his tastes. He is a 
devoted student of geography, ethnology and the 
arts; and during his travels he has always kept 
copious diaries descriptive of the marvels, orna- 
mental and useful, which he has observed in the 
countries through which he has passed. 

It is confidently stated that the Shah is the most 
polished and vigorous prose writer in his domin- 
ions. His style in Persian is described as ‘simple, 
chaste and classical ;’* one of his diaries is used 
in the University of St. Petersburg as a class- 
book in the Persian language. Essays of the 
Shah have also been published by the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

There is no doubt that the present tour of Nasr- 
ed-din in Europe has political as well as pleasure- 
seeking objects. The position of his kingdom in 
Western Asia is a peculiar one. It is threatened 
on two sides by two mighty rival powers; that of 
Russia on the north, and that of Great Britain, 
stationed in India, on the east. 

Each of these powers craves, if not the posses- 
sion of Persia, at least a dominant influence at 
the Shah’s court. In the event of a war between 
England and Russia in Asia, the attitude of Per- 
sia would be of the greatest importance. With- 
out Persian aid or friendship, Russia, in such a 
war, would be at a great disadvantage. On the 
other hand, the control of Persia would make a 
Russian triumph more likely. 

The Shah desires to be on good terms with both 





good terms with Queen Victoria, who is also | 
Empress of India. | 


The general impression, both in England and | 


estates there, whether by the powers or by indi- | 
vidual foreigners. 

A small indemnity is to be paid by Samoa to 
Germany for the recent killing of German officers | 
and soldiers by native Samoans, and the selling | 
of arms or liquors to the natives is wisely for- | 
bidden. 

The United States secures the principal benefit | 
which, as a nation, we wish to enjoy at Samoa— 
the possession at Apia of a coaling station for the 
navy, in the Pacific waters. 

This, indeed, was the chief excuse the govern- 
ment had for interfering at all in the affairs of 
Samoa. A coaling station for the navy was to be 
established at Pago-Pago, in accordance with the 
terms of an agreement with Samoa; and there 
was reason to fear thac 1f Germany were to seize 
and annex Samoa this very important privilege 
would be lost. Hence the opposition to German 
pretensions which has resulted in this agreement. 

The agreement decides that no one of the powers 
shall exercise any authority in the islands which 
the others are not also entitled to use. It is in- 
tended as a guarantee that no great power shall 
wholly annex Samoa and take it to itself, but that 
the Samoans shall still enjoy a native government 
of their own. 

This agreement has been arrived at by a diplo- | 
matic method which is essentially modern. 

| 





| 





Formerly, diplomatic negotiations were long | 
and tedious, and it took months, and sometimes | 
years, to settle a matter in dispute. For the dis- | 
cussion was conducted almost altogether by the | 
medium of long despatches, sent by mail by the | 
foreign ministers of the nations to their regular | 
envoys at other capitals; and the ie acting | 
on the instructions in these despatches, n 
with the ministers of the countries in which the | 
envoys were stationed. 

But since the establishment of the SNE 
and especially of sub-marine cables, 
negotiations have been carried on much more 
promptly and effectively. The foreign ministers 
are now able to communicate with their envoys 
daily and heurly, if need be, and the result is | 
that the envoy has less, and the minister more, 
responsibility in these negotiations than was 
formerly the case. 

Thus conferences, between envoys appointed | 
specially to act in them, can now be conducted 




















real lives. 
John C ,»& young man of warm affections and 
quick, ungoverned temper, quarrelled a few years 





| ago with a friend, and in the heat of passion struck 


a blow which killed him. 
Young C—— was tried for manslaughter, and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for several years. His busi- 
ness, his social position and his home was destroyed; 
being a man of sensitive nature, he never ceased to 
suffer an agony of remorse for the deed which no 
suffering nor repentance nor prayer could undo. 

That one act of a moment of frenzy had wrecked 
his life. 

Sarah R—, as a young girl, was possessed of great 
beauty, an inordinate love of admiration, and a per- 
sonal magnetism which never failed to attract the 
young men of her acquaintance. At seventeen she 
was a cold, pitiless, thoroughly trained coquette, 
whose one ambition was to draw lovers to her feet, 
amuse herself with them for a time and then throw 
them off. The fact that a man cared for another 
woman only urged her on to conquer him. 

In some cases her victims laughed as carelessly as 
she did, when the farce of flirtation was over. But 
one poor lad, with a weak head, and a warm, loving 
heart, hung about her like a slave for years, and 
when he was finally dismissed with contempt, 
became a drunkard and in less than a year was dead. 
His old mother, whose hope and comfort he had 
been, was left alone in the world. 

As Miss R—— grew older, flirtation with young 
men lost its zest; she delighted in attracting married 
lovers. She was too cool and prudent a woman to 
commit any indecorum which would damage her 
social position. She professed only friendship for 
these husbands of other women, while she drew 
them on to feel a passionate love for her. 

One man, the father of two children, whose wife 
was a gentle, homely woman who had been happy 
in his love, became infatuated with this girl, and 
leaving his home and business followed her to 
flung aside for some admirer of 
higher rank. His wife struggled with poverty and 
despair for years, and at last died, leaving her children 
to strangers. He still lives, a wretched, morose 
cynic, who has lost all faith in man and in God. 

This woman still lives, caressed and admired by 
| younger people, who tell with envy the story of her 
many conquests. 

John C—— only killed the body of his friend, and 
has paid a heavy penalty for the fury of a moment 
in his own ruin. 

Sarah R—— slowly debased the souls and ruined 
the lives of her victims, without a touch of pity for 
the women whose homes she desolated, but, instead, 
taking a keen delight in the deed. 

Such a woman is, strangely enough, 





often the 
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object of envy and imitation to young, innocent 
girls. 

The Companion has told her true story in plain 
words in order that they may see heras she is, before 
they attempt to follow in her steps. 


a ~~er ~ 
MORE THAN THEY MEANT. 


Probably nothing in the nature of a practical joke 
was ever excusable, because whoever invents or 
perpetrates such a joke has no other purpose than 
to make merriment by rendering some one else ridic- 
ulous or uncomfortable. Such jokes belong to coarse 
minds, and to a rude and impolite state of society. 

There is such a thing, however, as turning to 
proper and deserved ridicule an exaggerated or pre- 
tentious statement. A famous French painter, 


was once invited to dinner by a newly rich family, 
who were quite willing—for once—to have the witty 
painter at their sumptuous table, for the purpose of 
“showing off.” 

When the evening was over, and the guests were 
departing, the host shook the painter by the hand, 
and said, in effusive French rashion, “M. Roqueplan, 
we are much delighted. We should be glad to have 
you always come and dine with us.” 

“Always?” asked the painter. 

“Yes, yes, always !” 

Roqueplan smiled a little sarcastically, and went 
away. 

The next evening, promptly at six, the painter put 
in his appearance at the rich man’s house. The 
family seemed a little surprised, but he was wel- 
comed, and the dinner passed very pleasantly. Next 
evening he came again, and was rather coolly re- 
ceived. 

“What!” he exclaimed. 
me?” 

“Oh—oh yes, certainly!” said the host, 
forced smile. 

This was kept up for a week, when the family 
gave orders that if Roqueplan came again, he was 
to be told that they had gone out of town to dine. 
The servant gave him the message when he rang the 
bell at six. 

“Ah?” said he. “Well, I will just run up and 
get my umbrella that I left last night.’ 

He presented himself at the table just as the 
family were seating themselves for the meal. This 
time, however, he took pity on them, and, after 
reading them a lecture on the unwisdom of saying a 
great deal more than they meant, he took his de- 
parture. 


“Weren’t you expecting 


with a 


_ —~+— — 
HOW TO MAKE MAGNETS. 


There are two general classes of magnets—electro- 
magnets and permanent magnets. The electro-mag- 
net is active only when a current of electricity is 
passed around it; the permanent magnet, as its 
name indicates, retains its magnetism after the 
magnetizing agent is removed. Electro-magnets 
are always made of soft iron, while permanent ones 
are made of steel. An electro-magnet can be easily 
constructed as follows: 

Procure from a blacksmith, or any convenient 
source, a small, soft iron horseshoe. Commencing 
just above the heel 
cork on one side, 
wind closely three 
or five layers, of 
two inches’ length, 
of No. 22 insulated 
copper wire. With- 


out cutting the 
wire, proceed 


spirally along the 
toe of the shoe, 
and then wind the 
same number of 
Similar layers on 
the other end. 

All the windings 
must be in the 
same direction in 
reference to the iron. If, now, the ends of the wire 
be connected with an electric battery, quite large 
pieces of soft iron, for instance, large nails or spikes 
will be held up by the two heel-corks, which act as 
pole pieces. 

As soon as the battery is disconnected, the spike 
will fall. This, however, would not be the case if 
the horseshoe was made of steel, for it would then, 
because of the passage of the electric current, have 
become a permanent magnet. To pass an electric 
current around a piece of steel is indeed the easiest 
way of making a permanent magnet. 

To try it, wind several layers of the same wire 
used on the horseshoe around a lead-pencil. Then 
carefully remove the lead-pencil, and insert in the 
hollow coil left a common darning-needle, the head 
of which has been broken off, leaving about an inch 
of length. 

Pass the current from the battery through the coil 
for a minute, disconnect and remove the needle, and 
it will be found to be magnetized. If it be drawn 
through iron filings or small tacks, they will ad- 
here to it. 





—_— ~+@>— 
REMEMBERED. 


For three weeks the soldiers of the White Czar, 
under the famous leader, General Skobeleff, had 
besieged the fortress of Geok Tepe, where the 
Turkomans were making their last desperate strug- 
gle for independence. At length, a breach in the 
walls having been made, on January 24, 1881, the 
troops advanced to the assault with colors flying and 
bands playing. 

For many hours the brave warriors of the desert 
gallantly defended their stronghold, but were at last 
obliged to yield. A terrible slaughter followed in 
which, it is said, eight thousand Turkomans per- 
ished. All hopes of further resistance departed and 
the people sullenly submitted to their conquerors. 
But the scenes of that awful day were indelibly 
impressed upon their memories. 

Five years afterward, the completion of the Trans- 
Caspian Railway to Askabad, a town about thirty 
miles beyond Geok Tepe, was celebrated by the 
Russian soldiers, who built it, with appropriate cere- 
monies. At the approach of the first train, decked 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


with om.’ the military t bands cunls to i, At 
the same instant loud wails of terror and lamenta- 


tion arose from the Turkoman women and children, | | 
while the men threw themselves upon the ground | 


with their foreheads in the dust. 
was the signal for another assault. 


They thought it 





Se 
TIMID CHILDREN. 


The late Dr. Irenzus Prime, of the New York 
Observer, though a charitable man in his judgments 
of others, could not forgive any one guilty of fright- 
ening achild. The reason was that, during his own 
early life, he had been exceedingly susceptible to 
fear, and had suffered from it indescribable anguish. | 
In childhood and youth, he tells us in his autobi- 


| ography, he could not look upon the face of a dead 
Nestor Roqueplan, who was well known as a wit, | 


person without being haunted by it for several days 
afterward. 


He saw that face in the darkness of the night. 
When he was in bed, it made no difference whether 
he closed his eyes or kept them open; there was the 
dead face before him, a cold and terrible reality. 

One day the little fellow found in a doctor’s office 
a closet door open. On looking in, he saw a human 


skeleton, a thing of which he had heard, and seen 





pictures of in books. He fled in wild terror from 
the office, ran home, and there hid himself. All day 
~ had no appetite for food, and at night could not | 
sleep. 

jie one sent his mother a representation of a 
hand in wax, which was much admired for its per- 
fect resemblance. The boy thought it was a real | 
hand, and the sight of it sickened him. He could | 
neither eat nor sleep. 

He did not quite outgrow this weakness until he 
was out of college. During his senior year at 
Williams, he heard footsteps approaching his room | 
late one night, and then a Lad hanoh at his door. 
On opening, he saw before hima man with an ugly 
mask on his face. He gave one look, screamed, re- 
coiled, slammed the door, and fell to the floor sense- 
less. How long he remained there he never knew, 
but he passed all the rest of the night, after coming 
to his senses, in utter misery, no effort of his reason 
having power to control the fierce palpitations of 
his heart. 

It may be said that this was a very rare and 
eculiar case; but how can we be sure of that? 
Joctor Prime himself informs us that when his 
mother came to his bedside to ask him why he was 
so restless, he was ashamed to confess that he had 
been scared by the wax figure of a man’s hand. 
Some children "50 not confess such things, but suffer 
in silence, because there is one thing they fear more 
than wax hands and dead faces, namely: the ridicule 
of their companions. 

Hence, Doctor Prime’s conclusion: 


that it is an 
unpardonable offence to frighten 


a child. 





EXILING A BELL. 


One of the most curious sights in Tobolsk was the 
Kamaoulie Koloko, or “bell with the ear torn off.” 


It was kept in a kind of shed near the archbishop’s | 


palace, and its romantic history is often told in 
Tobolsk. In the sixteenth century, Prince Dimitri, 
the rightful heir to the Russian throne, was deposed 
by a revolt led by Boris Godunoff, who was then 
proclaimed Czar. The seat of government was at 
Uglich, and there Dimitri was sent to be under 
the immediate control of the unlawful ruler. 


The usurper, fearing that the populace might 
awake to the Claims of the young prince, planned 
his assassination, and he was one day stabbed in 
court-yard. None of the bystanders showed a dis. 
position to aid him. 

A priest, however, saw the crime from the cathe. 
dral belfry, and immediately began tolling the great 
bell, whic was held sacred, and only rung on unusual 
occasions, such as the coronation or death of a czar. 

Furious at this tacit expression of reproach, the 
Czar commanded that the priest should be tortured 
and executed,-and the bell taken down and placed 
beside the body of its ringer. The order was liter- 
ally fulfilled, and the bell was beaten with clubs b 
_ — populace, with the Czar Boris at their 
read. 

But this was not all. In those days, Siberian 
exiles were tortured, before setting out on their 
journey, by having their nostrils torn off with red-hot 
pincers. ‘The Czar now decreed that the bell should 
be exiled to Tobolsk, but as it had no nostrils, he 

commanded, with a certain grim humor, that one of 
its hangers should be removed, to indicate its dis- 
grace. 

The people of Tobolsk are very fond of this trophy, 
and one sees bells everywhere in the town; as signs 
over the inn doors, toys, work-boxes, cigarette- -cases, 
and even sleeve-links. 


= pens 
SAVAGE IDEAS OF WHITES. 


It is not easy for us to comprehend the feeling 
with which savages first look upon the wonders of 
civilization. It is not until the awe with which the 
white man is at first regarded has worn off by famil- 
iarity that the savage is in a frame of mind to realize 
and admit what his thoughts have been. The author 
of “Coral Lands” was able to get at the sentiments 
of the Polynesians, and he reports them as follows; 


A roko told me that at one time the Fijians con- 
sidered the whites gods or immortals; ‘‘but since,’’ 
he added, ‘‘we know you do die and go there,”— 
pointing to the Lev ukan cemetery,— —‘now we know 
you are men like ourselves.’ 

Like the aboriginal races of other countries, they 
first deemed all white civilization, arts and sciences 
were the result of enchantment, and a staggering 
blow to their self-confidence was the appearance in 
Levuka Harbor of a steamer which entered without 
a stitch of canvas set, or any smoke or steam escap- 
ing. 

A steamship is to them a “fire ship;” but their 
wonder as to the doings of the white men has almost 
entirely ceased. As a Taviuni friend once remarked 
to me, “If you were to cut off your head and carry 
it under your arm the length of Levuka beach, and 
then fix it on again, you would hardly astonish the 
Fijians.” 





——4@>— 
A DOUBTFUL 


DATE. 

Mr. Jiggs and Mr. Snagsby were discussing the 
date of a local happening a number of years in the 
past. 

“All T know is that it was the year my wife and I 


went down to Philadelphy to the Centennial,” said 
Mr. Jiggs. ‘‘Let’s see, what year was that?” 


“T don’t seem to remember,” returned Mr. Snagsby. | 


“It was pretty early in the seventies, wa’n’t it?”’ 

“Yes, ’72 or ’73, I guess,” said Jiggs. 

The American eagle must have moulted a feather 
or two from his pride, for these two citizens and 
voters found themselves unable to decide accurately 

just what year “the Centennial fair came off in 
*hiladelphy.” 
~2———— 


A DIFFERENCE, 


“Philanthropy is a love of our species,” said a 
clergyman, preaching a charity sermon. ‘Let your 
contributions show,” he added, “that you don’t 
understand me to say ‘love of our specie.’ ” 
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BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 
Pays Policy-Holders 
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SPECIAL. 


Send for Catalogue (free) explaining our 
entire line of MEN’S FURNISHINGS, also 
containing rules for self-measurement of our 
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FLOBERT TARGET RIFLE 
And Flying-Bird Target. 


The Rifle shown in the cut is imported directly from Belgium. It is a breech-loading Rifle, with an improved 
Remington action, side-shell extractor, polished walnut stock, checked pistol grip and rubber butt plate. The 
barrel is finely blued, and will shoot the No. 22 short cartridge. The Rifle weighs 44 Ibs., is 37 inches in length, 


and is rifled. FOR GAME, PESTS OR TARGET PRACTICE 


this Rifle can be used to 
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handled, can be quickly loaded, and is an accurate 
shooter. The use of this rifle will greatly assist a 
person in becoming an expert marksman, 

We have recently invented a Flying-Bird Target, by means of 
which a person should become a “crack-shot” in a very short time. This target 
resembles a pigeon when in flight, and is made of iron and handsomely painted 
It swings upon a steel pendulum, which gives to the Target its motion, and when 
hit by a bullet the pigeon will fall to the ground. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


For 60 Days we offer the Genuine Belgian Flobert Rifle, one box of Cartridges and the Flying 
Bird Target mentioned above, for only $5.00. No charge for boxing or packing. 
On Page 527 of our October Premium List you will find a full description 
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offer the same to our subscribers for only $1.25, Former price, $2.25. We have only a limited number. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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JULY. 

Th. 11. Eastport taken by the British, 1814. 

Fr. 12. Crimea evacuated by the Allies, 1856. 

Sa. 13. Treaty of Berlin signed, 1878. 

Su. 14. The Bastille destroyed, 1789. 

Mo. 15. Napoleon surrendered to the English, 1815. 
Tu. 16. The Hegira or Flight of Mahomet, 622. 
We. 17. Charlotte Corday guillotined, 1793. 








For the Companion. 
POMPETI. 


There was a city in the distant a 
Of which the annals tell, 

Whose name was written on Time’s ancient pages 
Before that city fell. 


No conqueror with overwhelming legions 
Stretched forth his armed hands 
To set his standard in its peaceful regions 
And claim its fertile land. | 


No chief of eld, no fierce and brave crusader 
Blew trumpet at its gates, 

No arms were lifted ‘gainst that dread invader, 
For human loves or hates, 


But yet it fell, in smoke, and flame, and ashes, 
And awful dark and gloom, 

With only shrieks and livid lightning flashes 
To guide it to its tomb. 


A thousand years this ancient city slumbered, 
thousand years and more, 
With half-forgotten tales its name was numbered, 
And unbelieved lore. 


Men grew to doubt its history and story 
jhen ages o’er it crept, 
And all agneceees its departed glory 
The vanished city slept. 


Time cast his heedless sands above its highways 
And choked its silent mart, 

While trees were tall in upper field and byways 
Whose roots grew in its heart. 


But while the city slept away its ages, 
nere came a day at last, 
When modern speculation sent out sages 
To dig into its past. 


And lo! the city from the sunlight banished, 
Felt its dim eyes unclose,— 

Beheld the day which long ago had vanished,— 
Shook off its grave, and rose. 


The sun which shone upon its old-time splendor, 
Revealed its poor estate, 

As if to show, uupitying, untender, 
How little are the great. 


All things were changed except the sky above it, 
In which God's lamps still shone, 

When this gray city, old, with none to love it, 
Came back and stood alone. 


All else was changed; the sea no longer billowed, 
nat city’s fleets to float; 
The very sands on which its sleep was pillowed 
Had choked the harbor throat. 


Where dwelt the bard, the sage, the chief, the beauty, 
ut Sop y chambers show; 
And all oer held of a or of duty 
Died with them long ago. 


Insensate walls have stood where human faces 
t back to traceless clay; 
Mere chariot wheels have left their well-marked traces 
‘Oo marvel at to-day. 


Where flowed the Sarno in those days departed, 
An ashen-stream, congealed,— 
As was the blood in men most lion-hearted,— 


| by the expense of a ‘“‘peace’”’ army of more than 


| of the Russian Army, and work was begun in 1880. 
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government again and again. Her cities are 
heavily garrisoned and her people are burdened 


half a million of soldiers. 

These surely are significant facts. In the light 
of them let Americans rejoice in their heritage, 
and be jealous of everything which looks toward 
a practical surrender of their faith in the God of 
nations, without whose favor neither numbers nor 
wealth, nor even a general diffusion of intelli- 
gence, can secure the permanent welfare of any 


le. 
people ee 


AN ASIATIC RAILWAY. 


The greatest difficulty which the Russians expe- 
rienced in their subjugation of the Turkomans was 
not the resistance of these warlike tribes, though 
that was brave and determined, but the necessity of 
carrying supplies over the almost foodless and 
waterless deserts of Turkestan. After a severe 
defeat in 1879, caused chiefly by the failure of the 
transport service, the command of the Russian army 
was given to the gallant young General Skobeleff. 
Profiting by his predecessor’s experience, he deter- 
mined to build a small, temporary railroad from the 
Caspian, for carrying provisions and materials of 
war, instead of relying on camels. 


The building of the road was entrusted to General 
Annenkoff, the Chief of the Transport Department 


It was proposed then to carry the line only to Kizil 
Arvat, a town one,hundred and forty-five miles from 
the sea; and in December, 1881, the first locomotive 
steamed into that place. Meanwhile Skobeleff had 
finished the campaign and completely subdued the 
Turkomans by the capture of Geok Tepe. 

In 1885, the prospect of war with England, over 
the disputed Afghan frontier, turned the attention 
of the Russians again to the railway, and General 
Annenkoff was sent out to extend it southward. 
The crisis was soon passed, but by this time the 

lans of the Czar and his ministers had changed. 
Instead of a purely military road, it was determined 
to build a permanent highway for commer, which 
should also be the means of consolidating the Rus- 
sian dominions in Central Asia. 

With this end in view the work was pushed with 
extraordinary vigor. The roadway, a low earth 
work or embankment raised slightly above the 

lain, was constructed entirely by native workmen,— 

urkomans, Persians, and latterly Bokhariots. 
Their wages at first were eight cents, but afterward 
sixteen cents aday. The Turkomans were the best 
workmen, the Persians the worst, being incorrigibly 
lazy, though strong as oxen. 

After them came the track layers, all soldiers of 
the Russian Railway Battalions, each from a thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred men strong. The men lived 
in construction-trains consisting of two-story cars, 
which contained, besides sleeping-quarters, kitchens, 
hospitals, work-shops, telegraph-stations, as well as 
a chapel and a school. A battalion was divided into 
two brigades, each of which worked six hours a day. 
Supplies were brought twice a day over a narrow- 
gauge railway alongside the other. 

These soldiers sometimes laid and spiked nearly 
four miles of rails a day, though their average was 
only about two miles. Others raised palisades at 
places exposed to the winds, to guard against the 
drifting sands, while still others gy tamarisk, 
wild oats and the Saraoul along the line, that their 
roots might bind the sand. These desert plants were 
started in nurseries made for this purpose in the 
ay ome Persian mountains. 

Although every piece of timber, iron and steel, 
including even the more than two million wooden 
sleepers, came from Russia, being brought down the 
Volga and across the Caspian, yet the work advanced 
rapidly. On May 27, 1888, the first train entered 
Samarkand, nearly nine hundred miles from the 
Caspian. 

The whole cost of the road was relatively very 





Lies rigid in its field. 


One street alone to its old trust stands faithful 
In its uncovered glooms; 

Its purpose now as then;—sad, fhostly, wraithful— 
The still Street of the Tombs. 


Thy gods fell with thee in those fires infernal,— 
is thus that false gods fall; 

While one true God reigns on, supreme, eternal, 

Aye, reigneth over all. 
O city, dust-crowned by the phantom ages 

* "That sepulchered th past, 

Dust is the coin that pays ambition’s wages 

When man claims fame at last. 

MARION MANVILLE. 





For the Companion. 
SIGNIFICANT FACTS. 


In April, 1789, the first ruler of this nation was 
inaugurated. On that day history records that 
churches throughout the country were opened for 
divine service, and Washington himself attended 
such a service as a preliminary to taking the oath 
of office. 

In the same year France also became a republic, 
in flames and blood. After the nobles and king 
had been swept away, the maddened populace 
cried out, ‘A bas le Dieu!"’—**Down with God!”’ 
Christianity was formally renounced, and a vile 
woman was set up for public worship as the God- 
dess of Reason. 

Each nation celebrates this year the centenary 
of the birth of a great constitutional movement. 
Here, as a hundred years ago, religious services 
have been held in every city and village, sects of 
many differing names giving thanks to the same 
Heavenly Father. 

The population of the country has increased to 
over sixty millions, and stretches from sea to sea, 
a vast belt of fertile farms, of happy homes, 
thriving villages and splendid cities, guarded only 
by an army of twenty-eight thousand men. Such 
a spectacle of a prosperous partnership of men of 
all nations the world has never before looked 
upon. No reasonable man can doubt that this 
prosperity is largely due to the freedom given to 
every citizen to serve God according to his own 
conscience, and to the recognition of Him by the 
whole nation. 

France celebrates her centenary by a great 
exhibition. On the 14th of July she will observe 
the hundredth anniversary of the destruction of 
the Bastille; but in her commemoration no place 
is found for any religious ceremony. She recog- 
nizes no God as her ruler. 

France has the largest national debt in the 
world. During the century she has changed her 


small,—only about twenty million dollars. “When 
Mr. Curzon, an English Member of Parliament, from 
Whose account we have derived most of these facts, 
travelled over it, regular trains ran daily from the 
Caspian to the Oxus, and from thence, twice a week, 
to Samarkand; the fare was eighteen dollars, and 
the running time seventy-two hours. 


WHAT A WORD DID. 


A word whispered on an Alpine slope may pre- 
cipitate an avalanche, and a suggestion spoken by a 
friend may start a man in an honorable career. Sir 
William Napier, disabled by an incurable wound, 
and living on half-pay, was walking one day in Lon- 
don with Lord Langdale. Napier had been dabbling 
in painting and sculpture, and had written for the 
Edinburgh Review an able article on Jomini’s great 
work on military operations. 


The two friends conversed, while walking, on 
Southey’s narrative of the Peninsula War, then 
fresh from the press, and Lord Langdale was greatly 
struck by Napier’s remarks concerning the events of 
the struggle, in which he himself had achieved dis- 
tinction. 

Phan pd what are you going to do?” suddenly 
asked Langdale. 

“Do you mean where am I going to dine?” an- 
swered Napier. 

“No, no. What are you thinking of for an occu- 

ation? You ought to give yourself to literature. 

our article on Jomini proves that you can write. 
Why not write a history of the War?” 

Napier went home to tell his wife what Lord 
Langdale had said. He added that he doubted 
whether he was clever enough to write a history of 
the War. She believed in her husband’s talents, and 
was anxious that he should take up some serious 
ge ym and ee encouraged him to try. 
He did try. Day after day he labored at the desk. 
His wife, though burdened with the cares of a large 
a was his counsellor and amanuensis. She 
deciphered the whole of Joseph Bonaparte’s secret 
ye pe epaneae. written in a cipher whieh had baf.- 
fled all the experts who had undertaken to read it. 

“I would have given twenty thousand pounds,” 
said Wellington, on hearing of her success, “to any 

erson who could have done that for me in the 
Peninsula.” 

Five years after the conversation with Lord Lang- 
dale the first volume of the “History of the Penin- 
sula War” was published. It made its author 
famous. The public were delighted to read the 
book of one who had nobly shared in making the 
history he so eloquently narrated. His descriptions 
of battles, sieges and marches stirred the hearts of 
readers, and school-boys declaimed his most brilliant 
passages. But the simple word of a friend had 
started the historian to his work. 


—_ 
=> 


ON A LIFE-BUOY. 


Not many people know from experience the terri- 
ble sensation of being “‘alone on a wide, wide sea.” 
Yet one man has suffered the horrors of this situation 
for three days, and lived to tell the tale. 

The engineer of the steamer Gulf of Trinidad, 
voyaging from Barbadoes to Plymouth, England, 


was one night washed overboard during a severe 
storm. 


A life-buoy was immediately thrown over, and the 











reached the buoy, he could not find the steamer, 
which had been carried far beyond him before it 
could halt. 

A boat was lowered, but the night was inky dark, 
and the missing man could not be found. So the 
Gulf of Trinidad proceeded on her way, and when 
daylight came, Battye found himself quite alone. 
No sail was in sight, and there was only the buoy to 
separate him from immediate death. 

All that day he kept afloat, though the heat from 
the tropical sun was intense, and he suffered con- 
stunt terror from the possible danger of sharks. 
Still another day and night he clung to the buoy, 
suffering greatly from hunger and thirst, as well as 
from mental anxiety. The next night he ceased to 
feel hungry, but his thirst increased, and the third 
morning dawned, finding him in the same position. 
On the evening of that day a Norwegian barque 
sighted him, and took him on board, insensible, but 
still clinging to the buoy with a death-like grip. 
Placed on board an English vessel, he arrived, in 
due course, at Plymouth, where his story was, for | 
many days, the talk of the town. 
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For the Companion. | 
WHISTLE THEM AWAY, BOYS. 


Have you any petty cares, boys? 
Whistle them away, 
There’s nothing cheers the spirits, 
. Like amerry roundelay. | 
No matter for the heart-aches, 
*Neath silk or hodden-gray, 
For the sake of those who love you, 
dust whistle them away. 


°Tis strange how soon friends gather 
About a cheerful face; | 
That smiling eyes and lips count more 
Than beauty, wealth, or grace; 
But I have seen it tried, boys, 
When trouble comes to stay, 
The brave heart leaps to work, and strives 
To whistle it aw 





Then as you climb life’s hill, boys, 
Put music in your toil, 

Turn to your traitor trials, 
A whistle for a foil; 

Be steadfast in the right, boys, 
Whate’er the world may say, 
Temptations never conquer those 

Who whistle them away: 


MAkyY A. DENISON. 
—— — —++@r 
A WESTERN BOOM. 


Watchitowatchit, Kansas, is one of the cities of 
the West that has enjoyed a genuine “‘boom;” a 


prices soar, while people lose their heads, and with 
them, very often, their money. Everything “rushes.” 
Every man is a “rustler,”’ or a “hustler,” and the air 
is full of schemes for making thousands in a day. 
During the excitement in Watchitowatchit, when 
land was selling at fabulous prices, an old farmer 
drove into the city and hunted up a real estate agent 
for the purpose of making a trade. 


“T’ve got a farm that I want to trade for a city 
lot,” he explained. ‘My oldest girl wants a taste of 
city life and the excitements of the great metropolis, 
as she calls it. I’m satisfied with the farm myself, 
but the women folks want to live in town.” 

“Very well, sir,’ says the agent, blandly, ‘‘we can 
suit you. About how high a figure can you go?” 

“Well, about a three-thousand-dollar lot. My 
farm is worth all of that.” 

“Call around this afternoon,” said the agent, ‘‘and 
I will take you out to see some of the finest city lots 
in Watchitowatchit.” 

Promptly at the time fixed the old man presented 
himself at the office of the agent, whose team was 
at the door, a span of horses and a buggy. 

“Get right in, and we’ll ride out to fhe lots,” he 
said, politely. 

“How far is it?” asked the farmer, wondering if 
the city lots were so far apart that two horses and a 
buggy were necessary to get to them. 

“Oh, not very far,” replied the agent, assuringly. 

They got into the buggy and the agent drove rap- 
idly through the main avenue of the city. The 
farmer kept glancing at the fine business blocks and 
wondering when the three-thousand-dollar lot would 
be reached. 

Soon the avenue began to merge into the prairie 
road, the houses grew farther and farther apart, 
until they finally disappeared, and the agent and the 
farmer were riding through the open prairie dotted 
occasionally with farm buildings, and still the agent 
urged his horses, as if he were anxious to get back 
to his office before dark. ‘Well, well,” thought the 
farmer, “‘this is the great metropolis, is it?” 

Finally, after driving some ten miles, the agent 
drew rein beside a piece of unbroken prairie, where 
just above the grass could be seen rows of red- 

ainted stakes driven in to designate the lines of 

nouse lots. The piece covered about five acres. 

“There!” said the agent, with a grand sweep of 
his hand, “there is one of the finest city squares in 
the market. This corner lot here, twenty-five feet 
front, is quoted at three thousand five hundred dol. 
lars. We will let you have it for three thousand 
dollars, the value of your farm.” 

“Mister,” said the agriculturist, slowly getting 
down out of the buggy, ‘‘do you see that farm-house 
about two miles back on the road we’ve just come 
over, toward the city? Thatis my farm, and I don’t 
know as I want to trade to-day for this city lot. I 
think if I start now I shall get back there about 
milkin’ time. I’ve got all I want out of this boom!” 





HANDSOMELY DONE. 


Professor Harvey sat at his desk, discoursing on 
English literature. He had just finished an eloquent 
description of the political progress made in England 
during the reign of Queen Victoria, and of the march 
of liberal ideas, when Malcom spoke, abruptly: 
“Professor, whom shall you vote for in November?” 
The master smiled. He had strayed a little from 
the regular topic of the hour, and now Malcom, nat- 
urally enough, was leading the way from English 
politics to American. The question was a delicate 
one, for party feeling was running high just then. 


“‘We are wandering from our theme,” replied the 
teacher. “I spoke of English politics only to show 
that literature sometimes leads popular thought, 
and sometimes follows it.” 

‘But how shall you vote, professor?” 

The class stirred uneasily; they were all interested 
in the coming election, and curious to know Pro- 
fessor Harvey’s opinions; but they respected his 
silence as necessary to class harmony. Professor 
Harvey felt this, but thus appealed to, he could 
hardly avoid a direct answer. 

“I shall vote for Mr. Garfield,” he said, quietly. 

Instantly, from the rear of the room, came a Line, 
the first, perhaps, that had ever assailed the speaker. 
An instant hush fell upon the class. 

The professor continued, in his well-poised, ready 
way: 

“Young gentlemen, I ~~ you will forgive the 
disrespect just shown to Malcom. Or perhaps it 
was meant for me. I am not the actual target, how- 
ever, as I volunteered no offensive information, and 
only replied to satisfy Malcom’s curiosity. A hiss in 
this place is an ill-bred expression. Some one is 
thoughtless. Let the rest of us be considerate, and 
try to set examples of courtesy which will teach him 
greater care.” 

Although spoken with kindly accent, this address 





vessel stopped, but though Battye, the engineer, 


stung every boy present. The pupils looked indig- 


word which stands for a state of things in which | flour I take. 


nantly about, wondering who could have been so 
rude. Some one ought to say publicly that the class 
disclaimed the hiss. 

A young man arose at the end of one of the rear 
benches, a tall, ungainly youth. His face was very 
red. He placed his hand in embarrassment upon the 
chair ad oom him; but when he spoke, his voice 
echoed through the apartment distinct and positive. 

“Professor Harvey, I am the fellow who hissed.” 

He shifted his foot awkwardly, and then went on, 
in much more graceful terms and with increasing 
composure and emphasis - 

“I wish to explain that I am interested in this 
campaign, and have attended a good many political 
meetings where it is customary to hiss hostile ideas, 
—a bad habit, perhaps, which misled me here. | 
hissed before I thought, and ask your forgiveness 
and the pardon of my class. I’m full of faults, pro- 
fessor, but I’m not afraid to own them and apologize. 
I’m trying to learn, and mean to stand well toward 
the head of this class yet in politeness.” 

He took his seat with an air of mixed humility 
and resolve. Some one clapped hands gently. Then 
followed a storm of applause from the whole class. 

Professor Harvey arose by his desk with glowing 
face. 

“Of course we all excuse Scudder’s momentary 
thoughtlessness, and forget it. But, young gentle. 
men, here is not alone an apology, but a challenge 
also. This manly explanation discloses an aspiring 
spirit, which may take Scudder far in advance of us, 
unless we are active. Not many in such an acknowl. 
edgment can enkindle others, turning penitence into 
leadership. I commend this to you as a model vin 
dication. 

“There is much to learn in this life; only a little 
of it can be found in books; and one of the hardest 
acquirements is promptness to speak at the proper 
moment in a way that offsets fault, ends ill-feeling, 
and helps everybody.” 

All looked at Scudder, who sat blushing, surprised 
to find himself made notable among his fellows by 
such unexpected means. 


eee ————— 
DEFINITE RULES. 


A thoroughly competent housekeeper, who had 
never been to a cooking-school, but who was locally 
famous for her culinary skill, was lately telling 
another woman how to make a pudding. The story, 
as given by the Chicago Ledger, is evidently true to 
nature, even though the dialogue may not have been 
reported verbatim; for some good cooks go more 
upon instinct than by rule. 


“Tf it’s to be a small pudding, why, of course, I 

don’t use much flour; the bigger it’s to be, the more 

Sometimes I have to use a good deal, 

| and then again I very often get up quite a pudding 

without having to use much. You see, it depends 

pretty considerably on the baking powder. If that’s 

| real good, it don’t make much difference about the 
flour, you know.” 

“T suppose you use raisins?” 

“Sometimes I do, and then, sometimes I don’t. It 
depends on whether I want it rich or not, and what 
kind of sauce I’m going to use.” 

“How much sugar do you take?” 

**Well, now, some folks take a good deal, and some 
folks don’t. For my part, I never did like to have 
anything too sweet, and so I’m always careful not 
to get in too much sugar. After you’ve made it once 
or twice you won’t have a particle of trouble in get- 
ting it just to suit you.” 

“How many eggs?” 

“There! that’s the beauty of it. With this kind 
of a pudding it don’t make so much difference how 
many youuse. If you’ve got plenty of eggs, why 
you can put in several; it won’t hurt; but if eggs 
are scarce you can get along with less just as well, 
nobody will ever notice the difference.” 

“Do you mix your dough with milk?” 

““Yes—sometimes. I’m not so very particular. It 
depends. If I’ve plenty of milk, I do; but if you 
eerrns else all right, it’s no matter about the 
milk.’ 


‘*How about spices?” 

“Use ’em if you want to. Some folks like ’em, 
and I think myself they rather help a pudding some- 
times, especially if you use plain sauce. But you 
must follow your own taste about that; and if you 
don’t get it right the first time, don’t blame me, for 
I’ve done my very best to tell you.just what I do 
and all about it.” 


—~+o-— _— 
TAME TEAL. 


So much praise is accorded to the intelligence of 
the higher dumb animals that we sometimes forget 
the large number of unpretending little creatures 
who are willing to be loving and companionable, if 
we will but encourage them. A writer in Macmil. 
lan’s Magazine thus describes a duck, which evidently 
possessed a power of thought and feeling quite equal 
to that of some dogs. 


This was not a domestic duck, but a teal, which 
my friend brought down with his gun, slightly 
wounded. Out of compassion, he tied it up in a 
handkerchief and carried it home. 

The captive soon grew accustomed to its new mode 
of existence, and strongly attached to all the mem- 
bers of the family, seeking for them when it felt 
lonely, and always exhibiting anger and distress in 
the presence of strangers. 

When a cat or dog was fondled in its presence, it 
would run to the spot, administer a few vindictive 
blows to the animal with its soft bill, and solicit a 
caress for itself. The most curious thing in its his- 
tory was that it took a special liking to its captor, 
and singled him out to receive its most marked 
attentions. 

When he went away to business in the morning, 
the teal would accompany him to the street door to 
see him off, then return contentedly to the yard; 
and in the afternoon it would again repair to the 
door, always left open, and, standing composedly on 
the middle of the step, await its master’s return, for 
this teal took account of time. 

If, while it stood there watching the road, a 
Stranger came in, it would open oy Be hiss, and 
strike at his legs, showing as much suspicion and 
sense of proprietorship as a dog does, when it barks 
and snaps at a visitor. 

_Its owner’s arrival was greeted with demonstra- 
tions of affection and joy. It would follow him into 
the house, and spend an hour or two very happily, if 
allowed to sit on his feet, or nestle against them on 
the hearth-rug. 








——— 
“AS THE BOYS SAY.” 


One day a learned clergyman, conversing in the 
waiting-room of a Boston railroad station, made the 


remark: ‘“‘And they got away, as the boys say, by 
the skin of their teeth.” 


At this a small boy who was standing near stepped 
up to the oapaee. and, taking off his hat politely, 
asked : “Did I understand you to say, sir, that the 
boys say that?” 

Meniy yes,” said the clergyman, a little puzzled; 
“they do, don’t they, sometimes?” 

: “May be, sir,” said the boy, ‘but they had to read 
it in the Bible first.” 

“Why so they did, really!” said the clergyman, 
laughing. 

de had remembered, all at once, that the phrase, 
‘With the skin of my teeth,” is found in the Book 
of Job. 

“As the boys say” is a very common phrase, but 
those who use it generally forget that the boys learn 
most of their sayings from their elders, 
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For the Companion. 
MRS. WHITE’S PARTY. 


Queen Marguerite went to a party 
As Mabel and I went to bed; 

She wore a white gown, 

And a pretty gold crown 
On the top of her dear little head. 


She didn’t come back till next morning, 
And her crown had tipped over her nose, 
But her eyes were as bright 
As the stars are at night, 
And her face was as fresh as a rose. 


She laughed as she told us about it, 

And of all the strange folk who were there; 
How she danced on the lawn 
With a pink and blue fawn, 

And a pumpkin with snarls in its hair. 


How Dash, in a hat trimmed with daisies, 
Played “‘mumblety peg”? with a wren; 
How the man in the moon 
Sang a Japanese tune, 
While an elephant waltzed with a hen. 


Her dolls played croquet with a rabbit 
Whose ears were embroidered with thread,— 
Where they’d ravelled in spots 
He had tied them in knots, 
Which gave him a pain in his head. 


Fresh chocolates blossomed on bushes 

That had travelled for miles upon miles; 
Young grasshoppers pumped 
Lemonade as they jumped, 

And recited a lesson with smiles. 





Tho’ the ice-cream looked very delicious, 
And was baked till ’twas softer than dough 
She had only a taste, 
Because she made haste 
When some peacocks screamed out, “You 
must go!”’ 
It was quite an unusual party, 
But yet not so strange as it seems, 
For your friend, Mrs. White, 
Has a party each night, 
At her house in the Country of Dreams. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
—_— +r —_—— 
For the Companion. 


HOW GRANDMA LOST HER SHOES. 


Kitty was sniffing behind grandma’s closet door, 
because she could not wear her bronze boots to 
school. The ‘‘committee-man’’ was coming in, 
and, oh dear! her old boots had a little hole in 
one toe—such a very little hole that no one but 
Kitty, or a microscope, could find it. 

“Let me see, what did I use to wear to 
school ?”’ said grandma, talking to herself loudly 
enough to be heard above Kitty’s sniffs. ‘Why, 
come to think it over,’ she added, breaking off 
her yarn, ‘I do believe I went barefoot !”’ 

Kitty stopped sniffing. 

“Didn’t my feet get brown and tough!’ con- 
tinued grandma. ‘‘Why, I could run right over 
a thistle-bed and scarcely feel it, and much as 
ever a bumblebee could sting through the thick 
skin on the bottoms of them! But one did sting 
my great toe one day, and I had to walk on my 
heel for some time.”’ 

“But you didn’t go barefoot in winter?” Kitty 
managed to query through the crack of the door. 

“No. Then I had some stout shoes, sometimes 
cobbled out of the legs of my father’s worn-out 
boots; but generally father bought a calf-skin at 
the town where he went to trade once a year, and 
Peleg Dingley, the neighborhood cobbler, came 
and made up the family shoes. They didn’t look 
much like your bronze boots,” and grandma 
laughed at the recollection; “but J thought they 
were nice. 

“I remember when I was a small tot, about six 


years old, that a great calamity befell me in the 


matter of shoes—great to me then.” 


Kitty had now crept from behind the door, and 


was hanging on the back of grandma’s chair. 

“It was in 1816, I think, the year that there was 
no summer. There was snow and frost every 
month in the year, and the boys had to plant corn 
and potatoes with their mittens on; but there 
wasn't a kernel of corn raised anywhere in our 
town, nor scarcely anything else, and it looked as 
though we would all have to go hungry. 


‘Well, I had a nice pair of soft calf-skin shoes 


that year, and ’twas such poor times that for all 
*twas so cold I went barefoot. 


“One day, along in June, we had all gone up to 
Dame Lyddy’s school, as usual—there was a great 
log school-house full of boys and girls, and all 
But it was a bitter day and 
all the little girls tucked their brown toes beneath | 


barefoot like myself. 


their woollen petticoats to keep them warm. 


“By and by it began to snow—great, whirling, 


feathery flakes! 
more like January than June. 


could ever get home; but the boys would dasl 


minute, then dash in and stand about on the great 
warm, stone hearth. 
“Well, four or five inches of snow fell, and jus' 
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as school was out at night in stamped Uncle Tim 
Flint with a long tow-and-linen pillow-case slung 
over his back. We thought he had brought our 
suppers, but the next minute he turned the pillow- 
case upside down and out tumbled a bushel or 
two of—shoes! He had been all about the neigh- 


| borhood and gathered up the children’s shoes and 
| brought them to the school-house. 


Some had 
gaping toes, some had no strings, some were 
down at the heel. But didn’t we just pounce on 
those shoes! 

“I’m sorry to say that there was some quarrel- 
ling over them, and Dame Lyddy had to take 
down her rod before peace was restored. 

‘*We all got on a pair somehow, and trudged 
home at last; but, deary me! mine looked no 
more alike than a pigand a goat. In the scramble 
I had got hold of one calf shoe and one cow- 
skin shoe with a patch on it; one pinched my toes 
terribly, the other was so large that it kept com- 
ing off in the snow, and it hadn’t any string, 
either. 

“T shed some tears over the loss of,my nice 
shoes, but the shoes of the whole neighborhood 
were so hopelessly mixed that father thought it 
might lead to trouble to try to look mine up. 
Luckily, there were enough remnants of the calf- 
skin for Peleg to piece me out a pair of slippers, 
and with them I got along till father went to town 
again.” 

———_<or—_____ 
For the Companion. 


BRAVO. 


My dog Bravo is a splendid old fellow, I tell 
you! Four years ago, when papa went to the 
State Fair, he brought him to me. He was a 
puppy then. 

He is part Newfoundland and part mastiff, and 
weighs over a hundred pounds. 


| can make wagons and harnesses. | 





Uncle Frank made me just the nicest little 
wagon, and Uncle Charles made me a real leather 
harness that fitted beautifully. 

It is nice to have somebody in the family that 


In the winter I have a sled, instead of a wagon. 

Bravo makes a nice horse, and I think I had 
rather have him than a real pony—no, I mean I 
had almost rather, for sometimes he runs away, 
especially if he sees a rabbit. 

Last week I was going over to Bennie’s through 
the woods’ path, and a rabbit ran out before him. 
Bravo saw him, of course, and wanted to catch 
him. I couldn't stop him, so I just clung to the 
wagon and let him go. 

Oh, how he did run! I think if he was a horse 
he would beat Goldsmith’s Maid. 

It was all well enough as long as he kept in 
the road, but when the rabbit took to the woods, 
he followed and the wagon turned upside down 
with me under it. The thills broke short off and 
away went the dog. 

It didn’t hurt me much, but it was wedged 
between the trees somehow and I couldn’t get 
out. 

You see Uncle Frank had made it deep and 
long, so that I could haul big loads in it. 

Did I cry ? Well, I guess I did, and I screamed, 
too, as loud as ever I could. 

Pretty soon Bravo came back, but he couldn’t 
get me out, although he scratched and scratched 
around the wagon. 

Then what do you suppose that dog did? He 
just ran home and barked and barked until he 
made father come back with him. 

It isn’t many dogs would do that, sir, and I for- 
gave him for tipping me over. 

He was sorry, I know, for he has behaved 
famously ever since, and—there he is now. I 
guess I’ll try it again. = ws a 











For the Companion. 


Riddle. 
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my Treasuré hide 
Sn a tin Veer 
\ nd now L ve told my MiSSion 

) Hame Lim Sure you knew! 
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Marcia B Jordan 








For the Companion. 


CLEANING DAY. 


Hear those earth-folks there complain 
*Bout the gray clouds and the rain. 
We should think they would have seen 
That we’re making the world clean. 


We have got to bathe the ground, 
Wash the flowers, and sprinkle round 
All the grasses. ’Course we’re gray, 
Can’t wear white on cleaning day. 
JULIE M. LIPPENANN. 
+o, 


For the Companion. 


IN PEACE AND WAR. 


Ruthie and Ray went out and crept under the 





| a long time.” 


| house. 


The air was thick and it looked | the umbrella houses. 


umbrella-houses to eat the sweet, fresh doughnuts 
which mamma had given them. How very nice 
and cool it was there, and how good those cakes 
tasted ! 

‘‘Let’s eat out here forever!”’ sighed Ruthie, 
contentedly, taking a mouthful from a doughnut 
in each hand. 

“*Yes, let’s!’” answered Ray. ‘But forever is 
Just then a flock of geese came around the 


“Quack! quack! quack!’’ they screamed, as 
they espied the umbrella houses. 

There was the white goose with the gray wings, 
and the gray goose, and the white one with the 
gray topknot, and lots of yellow baby geese wad- 
dling afterthem. On they came, straight toward 


“Quack ! quack ! quack !”’ and the geese stopped 
before the umbrella house, and stretched their 
necks toward it. 

The old gander hissed, reached a little further, 
and snatched the doughnut from Ruthie’s left 
hand. 

The old goose, with the great, gray wings, 
wanted one, too, and so she snatched the other. 

And the gray goose, and the white one with the 
gray topknot, waddled around’ behind Ray and 
seized both of his at once. 

Then Ruthie and Ray began to cry, the geese 
began to quack, and together they made such a 
noise that mamma came running in haste to see 
what the matter could be. 

She drove the geese away, she gave the children 
more cakes, and so the war was over, and peace 
came again to the umbrella houses. 





—————— 


For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Seddon’s aunt sent him a large sheet with cuts 
of all sorts of horses (‘‘Thirty-two horses, count- 
ing the cow,”’ he remarked), and his father said, 
‘““Now, Seddon, you have been asking me to buy 
you a horse, and here you have a quantity of 
them, all your own.” 

He indignantly replied, ‘‘But that isn’t the kind 
of horse I wanted. I want a horse made of skin, 
with a good deal of Jiveness about him.” 

Our little three-year-old neighbor, Walter, has 
a great dog (Bob, by name). They are jolly 


The little girls 
began to whimper, for we didn’t know how we 


| 
stretched out, and his red bill wide open. 





2 


front of him. 
“I—I—guess I'll come into your house, 
Ruthie, scrambling for a place beside him. 


’ 
” 





t 


The old gander was ahead, with his long neck 


“T guess they want the doughnuts,” said Ray, 
out into the storm and snowball each other for a| putting his behind him and tipping his house in 


said 


playmates, generally; but the other day Walter 
had played until he had become very tired and 
had reached the point where everything goes con- 
trariwise. Bob seemed tired, too, and opened 
his mouth widely to yawn. ‘*Bob—Bob—Bobbie,”’ 
says little Walter, between his sobs, “‘you ought 
not to laugh at me.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
ENIGMA. 


My /irst is in lust, 
But not in must; 
My second in fierce, 
And also in pierce; 
My last is in host, 
As well as in boast; 
My whole was never known to fly, 
It is plainly seen throughout * « « «. 


2. 
ANAGRAM. 


Grant Showinvinig’s work, the File of Sharing 
Gotwogene should be read by all. Below is a quota- 
tion from it in regard to Winn T. Shago’s recep- 
tion of the Radicantole of Necpen Indeed. ‘He 
caused it to be read at the head of each brigade of 
his army. ‘The Karglen hopes,’ said he in his droser, 
‘that this trimpanto event will serve as a fresh nice 
vinet to every crofife and drosile, to act with tidy 
life and gou race, as knowing that he is now in the 
crevise of a testa possessed of fit funecis power to 
darrew his trime, and cavande him to the shitheg 
shroon of a reef notrucy.’” 


3. 
RIMLESS WHEELS AND HUBS. 


to 9. Gentle. 
to 10. To awaken. 
t . Ata distance. 
to 12. To cover with folds of cloth. 
to 18. The goddess of the chase. 
t . Apparent. 
to 15. To exist. 
8 to 16. To work and press as dough. Perimeter of 
wheel. The name of a general in the French and 
Indian War. The Hub. What he was on July 9, 


1755. GASPARD RAYNOR. 


SID Ore COS 


4. 
ENIGMA. 
Names of Birds. 


1. A ruler and a laborer. 
2. A lash, poverty and a nickname. 
3. An old family name, a personal pronoun and 
an assertion. 
4. A fire, a preposition and a command. 
5. A term in stocks and decay. 
6. A boy’s plaything. 
7. A necessity in old-time fire-places—or cooking. 
8. A color and a letter of the alphabet. 
9. To plunder and a preposition. 
10. Darkness, a preposition and a storm. 
11. A resting place and a means of motion. 
12. A foreigner and a means of entrance. 
13. A head covering and a wonderful insect. 
14. A Latin preposition and part of a house. 
15. A numeral and a possibility. 
16. A vegetable and an alarmist. 
17. A boy’s nickname and an entrance. 
18. A worker and an exclamation. 
19. To dive. 
20. A tailor’s utensil. 
21. A color and part of a plant. 
22. A fragment and an elevation. 
. A table utensil and a boy’s nickname. 
- Part of a tree and the bird of St. Peter. 
. Essential to civilization and a necessity to life. 
. A boy’s nickname, an interjection and a fas- 
tening. 
27. Lana near the sea and a high time. 
28. An unpleasant state of mind and an account 
rendered. 
29. A shelter and necessary in eating. 
30. Sharp instruments and a dun. 


5. 


RIDDLE. 


Although the sign of royalty’s decree, 

I turn from man and plunge within the sea; 
I guard your dearest secrets long and well 
And oft of chains a story I can tell; 

I die that some fair form I may enfold. 
Unravel now the riddle I have told. 


ANNA M. PRATT. 
Conundrums, 


What islands in the Pacific would seem to be the 
best place for picnic parties? The Sandwich Islands. 

Why are six hundred and forty aeres of land in 
New York City worth no more than a penniless 
young — Because “a miss is as good as a mile.” 

What plant is a British cent most like? Penny- 
royal. 

Why is an arsenal like a public establishment for 
the support of the poor? It is an arms-house (alms- 
house). 

Why is a girl studying intelligently a mistake? 
Because she is miss-understanding. 








Answers to Puzzles in June 27th. 


1. 1st stanza = General Grant, George Walker. 
2d “* = Mary, Siege of Londonderry. 
“« => Battle of the Boyne. 
(July 1, 1690.) 
2. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order, 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewais.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. 
our books unless this is dome. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


INFECTION IN BOOKS. 


Since it has become pretty well established that 


most, if not all, of our so-called infectious and con- 
tagious diseases, such as scarlet-fever, diphtheria, 
measles, and possibly typhoid-fever, are produced 
and conveyed from one person to another by means 
of minute vegetable germs, much patient study 
has been devoted to the question how these germs 
find their way into the human body, and what pre- 
cautions should be taken to avoid, as far as possible, 
the danger of infection. 

The subject of the isolation of patients suffering 
from contagious diseases has been discussed very 


thoroughly in medical societies and journals, and in | 


some countries the most stringent laws have been 
made in regard to the isolation of the sick and the 
fumigation of houses and clothing. 

One source of contagion which now seems self- 


evident, but which for a long time escaped attention, | 


is that of books from public libraries. When we con. 
sider that the volume which we are reading may have 
been last in the hands of some one convalescent from 
a dread disease, or that it may have been lying for 
days or weeks in rooms far from clean in a medical 
sense, then the possibility of danger becomes at once 
apparent. 

Some physicians will not permit their children to 
take books out of the public libraries, thinking it 
wiser to avoid all risks. 

It is very possible, however, that the danger 
is less than we should be led by some to suppose, 
and that it is no more necessary to prohibit the 
reading of books for whose cleanliness we cannot 
vouch, than it is to tell our children to stop breath- 
ing, simply because they undoubtedly take into their 


lungs at every respiration some of the germs which | 


are known to be constantly floating through the air. 


Yet it is safe to caution those who read books that | 


have been through many hands not to moisten the 
finger in turning the leaves, for if that be done, 
there is afforded a better opportunity for the transfer 
into the body of any germ that may be clinging to 
the volume. 

On the other hand, it is to be remembered that we 
probably run no greater risk in turning the leaves of 
a book, even though it has been in homes of doubt- 
ful sanitary condition, than we do in riding or 
walking beside people about whose health we know 
nothing. 

a 
COUNTRY WEEK. 


Every year the weakest and most sickly of the 


children belonging to the Paris rag-picking district | 


are sent into the country to remain for a short time 


among the peasants, with instructions to eat all they 


choose, live in the open air, and roll about on the 
grass. At first, the miserable little creatures seem 
to be stupefied by the brightness of their new life, 
and quite dazed by the difference between city 
squalor and bright sky and flowers. 

One boy, on rising from a laborer’s table said, 
almost with awe: 

“This is the first time I ever ate till I was no 
longer hungry!” 

Their startled surprise and almost piteous happi- 
ness recall the words of the English city child, who, 
taken into the green fields for a holiday, looked 
compassionately at a sparrow, and said: 

“Poor little bird! he has no cage to sleep in.” 

Another, who had never even visited the parks 
and gardens of her native city, was terrified at the 
sight of trees. 

“Won't they fall on us?” she shrieked, clinging 
to her companion. ‘Ma’am, are ye sure they is 
stuck down tight?” 

One little American boy, during his first country 


visit, mysteriously begged his hostess to lock up a 


small package for him, during his stay. 


“Don’t tell anybody I’ve got ’em, ma’am,” he 
“I didn’t pick ’em up on 


whispered, excitedly. 
your place; I got ’em in the road, a mile off.” 
“Why, what are ‘they,’ Jimmy?” asked the lady. 


“Di’mon’s!” said Jimmy, in her ear, looking about 
“I’m goin’ to 


to be sure they were not overheard. 


sell ’em, and be richer ’n anybody round here.” 
Having with difficulty obtained his permission, the 





Your name cannot be found on | 


an 


lady opened the crumpled bit of paper, which con- | 


COMPANION. 


Write Hub Gore Makers,Boston, asking what shoe | 


tained, alas! only some sparkling bits of quartz. dealers in your locality sell Insured Congress Shoes.[Adv. 


Jimmy, like many another explorer, had trusted his 
eyes, only to be deceived. | 

A wise man has said that no child can afford to 
grow up in ignorance of those common facts which 
Mother Nature is ready to teach. 


Realizing what the city poor have missed, those of | Where acknowledged. Price, 25 cents. 


us who are familiar with country byways should 
feel rich indeed; rich enough, and grateful enough, | 
gladly to lend a hand in giving at least a “country 
week”’ to some of our less-favored fellow-mortals. 


a 
The Standard Thermometer saves fuel. It saves 


| doctor’s bills and makes the whole family comfortable. 


ea iti 
Use ‘‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 


| Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 


(Adv. 
o | 
Yes, Vanilla is expensive, and when one buys an 


Extract at a low price, do not be disappointed if it is 
poor or disagreeable in flavor. 
recommend Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla. 


For absolute purity, we 
[Adv. 





‘ eee 
CATCHING 


The early Greek 


FLIES. 
naturalists reported that the 
crocodile caught and ate leeches. His plan of opera- 
tions wus described as simple but effective. The 
great reptile lay on the banks of the Nile with his 
mouth open and his eyes shut, as if off guard. The 
leeches attached themselves to the inside of his 
mouth, and when their numbers were sufficient to 
give the huge creature a taste, his jaws came to- 
gether with a sharp report. Mr. Powell found that 
the crocodiles of New Britain had a similar habit. 

At every turn in the river we saw a colony of croc- 
odiles of all sizes flop off the bank into the water, 
where they had been previously lying catching flies. 

Their fly-catching is performed in this manner: 
They take up a position on the bank, and remain 
perfectly motionless with their mouths open. Flies, 
attracted by the peculiar musky smell of saliva in | 
their mouths, settle in swarms inside the open jaws. | 
Presently there is a sharp snap, and a hundred or so | 
of flies are entombed. 

I was not aware before I saw this that crocodiles 
were fly-catchers, as well as fish, flesh and fowl 
eaters. 


x —— 
OUTRAGEOUS, 


The unknown or unusual has always great weight, 

}and the Billingsgate fish-wife who was reduced to 
| silence by hearing herself called a “parallelogram” 
showed a shrinking common to humanity. 


“Jim Farley’s been callin’ me names!’’ sobbed a | 
little colored boy, coming home from school one day. 
| “What did he call you—nigger?” asked the 
sympathizing mother. 
“No; wuss’n that.’ 
* Blackie ?”’ 
“No.” 
**Soot-bag? 
“No, no!” 
‘What was it, then?” 
“He called me,” sobbed the wretched boy, “he 


called me Ethiopian !” 





Ink-bottle?”’ 


—— 
LIKED. 
| The simple truth has a charm all its own, and is 


sometimes quite as likely to awaken a smile as the 


| most profound witticism. 


WHAT SHE 


“Well, Annie, do you like going to school?” asked 
|a visitor of an amiable girl who had never been 
famous for devotion to her books. 

“Ye-es,” suid Annie, hesitatingly, after some con- 
sideration, ‘‘I really think I like it very well.” 

“That’s good. And why do you like it?” 

“Well, there are so many pleasant things about 
it,” said Annie, with a smile over remembered joys. 
‘*Walking to the school-house in the morning, you 
know, and talking with the girls at recess, and 
coming home at noon and night. Oh, yes, I really 
| think I like to go to school!”’ 


— 
ANONYMOUS. 

An incident recently told by a public speaker cer- 

| tainly counsels us to keep our eyes and ears open. 

There is always some absurd event awaiting our 

| smile, even in the busiest part of the city and the 

| most hurried hour in the day. 





An expressman was busily loading his wagon, one 


| hot noontide, and as he piled the bundles high, an 
| assistant appeared in haste, carrying a small dog in 
| his outstretched hands. 

“Well,” said the first man, sharply, as he took 
| him, ‘“‘Where’s he to go?”’ 
“I don’t know.” 
“Don’t know?” 
“No, I don’t, nor nobody don’t. He’s eat up his 


| tag! 
> 
“KITCHEN.” 

“Kitchen,” in the Scotch use of the word, means 
anything eaten with an article of food to give ita 
relish, such as butter with bread, or milk with 
potatoes, or cheese with crackers. 





A Scotchman once asked a poor Irish neighbor | 
what food he gave to his children. | 

“Potatoes,” answered Pat. | 

| ““Ay; but what kitchens the potatoes?” said the 
Scot. 

“Och!” replied the Irishman, when the meaning | 
| of the word was made clear, “they make the little 
praties kitchen the big ones.” 

> 
CORRECTED. 


Promptness in acknowledging an error is a com- 

|mendable trait, as it is also one that is none too 

|common. But a correspondent of the Boston Trans. | 
| cript cites an example which is likely to strike every 

one as rather queer. 


In a graveyard in Norfolk, Va., there is a hand- 
some marble monument, “Sacred to the memory of 
Mrs. Margaret, etc., wife of, etc., who died, ete.;” 
and below the inscription is this addendum: 

“Erratum—For Margaret, read Martha.” 


FALSE KEY. 


“I don’t believe in liquors,” said a red-faced man 
at table one day, “‘as a regular thing, but I think | 
that they do occasional good in giving one an appe- | 
tite.” 

Then a discussion rose as to the effect of liquor 
upon the appetite. There happened to be a doctor 
in the company, and he was appealed to. 

“What do you think, doctor?” 

“TI think,” said he, “that the appetite is not to be 
unlocked with a false key.” 


KEY | 








- —>— 
DISCOURAGING. 


It was Satan, a liar from the beginning, who said: 
“All that a man hath will he give for his life.” 


Smith—Hullo, Johnson, you’re not looking well. 

Johnson—No, I’m under the weather. I’ve had to 
leave off smoking, too. 

Smith—That’s bad—very bad. 

Johnson—Yes, but that isn’t the worst of it. I’m 
afraid that leaving off smoking is going to do me 
good!— Medical and Surgical Reporter. 
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LADIES’ BOOTS. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 


$2.00; BRIGHT DONGOLA, KID or GOAT. 


$3.25 French Tanned Kid. 


Common Sense or Opera Toe. Sizes, 24g to 7, B, C, D, 


E and EE widths. 
CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE CO., 


Box 3305, Boston, Mass. Send for Catalogue. 





Dress Shield 


WARRANTED 
WATERPROOF 
and ODORLESS. 

SAVES YOUR DRESS. 

Made under U. S. Patents, 
Nov. 13, 1888, March 5, 1889. 
Pat. in England and France. 

If your dealer does not keep 
them send 25 cents for a pair. 


Columbia Rubber Co., Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


Always Reliable. 


There are a great many injurious prepara- 
tions used for beautifying the skin and giving it 
a clear, transparent appearance, but the effect! 
is only temporary, and the final result is 
disastrous. For this reason that absolutely | 
harmless skin purifier, known all over the} 
world as 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP 


is now exclusively used for permanently en-| 
hancing the charms of complexion, and giv- 
ing a lasting brilliancy to the most sallow 
and pimple-covered skin. In fact, the potent 
effect of this most | 


EXTRAORDINARY BEAUTIFIER 


brings to even the weary and care-worn, 
cheeks of age the BLOOM OF YOUSLH. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail, for 30 cts. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, 


CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 
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Ly ne 
The most beautiful and strongest Hammock made. 
Woven-bodied. Small openings. Made in 10 different 


styles and sizes, from extra large and heavy, to one 
suitable for house use for infants. 


i. Nd 


~ Style. | Length. Lg.Body,; Width. | Price. | Weight. 





|- —a 

No.1. | 13 feet. 100 inch.) 544 inch.| $2 | 49 oz. 
“9 | yo « 7 148 | 39 
* 2. _* ia 2 i 2 | 31 
a, - Bes a ¢ — Ff Bey 
“ 5, fe ee 51 * 130 “ | | 17“ 
*“ ALi M “ 105 Ty 60 «| | 7 * 
“Aglp « a * [48 | 48 “ 
A4i 3 “ as “is « 36 
Linen.| 13 “ 100 “* |54 * 96 
Canvas.| 12 * — - io © 48 * 


Any of the Hammocks sent by mail, or express paid, 
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8 a blood disease. Until the poison is 
expelled from the system, there can 
be no cure for this loathsome and 
dangerous malady. Therefore, the only 
effective treatment is a thorough course 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla — the best of all 
blood purifiers. The sooner you begin 
the better ; delay is dangerous. 


“*T was troubled with catarrh for over 
two years. Il tried various remedies, 
and was treated by a number of physi- 
cians, but received no benefit until I 
began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. A 
few bottles of this medicine cured me of 
this troublesome complaint and com- 

letely restored my health.”—Jesse M. 

oggs, Holman’s Mills, N. C. 


“When Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was rec- 
ommended to me for catarrh, I was in- 
clined to doubt its efficacy. Having 
tried so many remedies, with little ben- 
efit, I had no faith that anything would 
cure me. I became emaciated from loss 
of appetite and impaired digestion. I 
had nearly lost the sense of smell, and 
my system was badly deranged. I was 
about discouraged, when a friend urged 
me to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and re- 
ferred me to persons whom it had cured 
of catarrh. After taking half a dozen 
bottles of this medicine, I am convinced 
that the only sure way of treating this 
obstinate disease is through the blood.” 
—Charles H. Maloney, 113 River st., 
Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


WHERE 
INSURED? 
In Boston, at the 
office of Hub Gore 
Makers, the largest 
“manuf’urers of Shoe- 
Elastic in America. 
This Trade Mark on 
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CONGRESS 





the inside of the Elas- 
tic is the Insurance 
Seal Stamp. 

HOW Insured? 
By this Legal Docu- 
ment which accom- 
panies the shoes. 


INSURED? 





INSURANCE CERTIFICATE. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15, 1888. 


This insures to the wearer of these 
shoes perfect service of the Gore for ONE 
AND ONE-HALF YEARS from date letter 
in Trade Mark. If the Elastic fails within 
eighteen months, send the shoes by express, at 
our expense, from any part of the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, West Indies, or 
Sandwich Isi’ds, and we will insert new Gorein 
Jinest manner, and return shoes free of expense. 

HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston, Mass. 


Go 
C2 fags. Cra 














upon receipt of price and 1 cent” 
express. Address, Lock Box 217, 


BAY STATE HAMMOCK CO., No. Weymouth, Mass. 


per ounce for postage or 


WHAT Insured ?— The Elastic Gore. 


Shrinking. 

scamust | Baanise. SUCH | Ho eareee 
Losing Shape. SHOES | Feel Better. 
Wearing Out." Last Longer. 


WHERE Sold ?—Zverywhere. They cost 

no more, and come in every desirable grade and 

make. Write us for list of dealers in your locality. 
(Copyright, 1889, by Hub Gore Makers, Boston, Mass.) 
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MEDICATED 


TOILET SOAP 


Purest and Best of all Known 


Infantile Skin Soaps. 


on LOVELIEST, WHITEsT, CLEAREST, SOFTEST SKIN, 
free from every blemish, is produced by this most 


elegant and effective 
of all skin purifiers 
and beautifiers. Abso- 
lutely pure, delicately 
medicated, exquisitely 
perfumed, surprising- 
ly effective,it is simply 
incomparable as an In- 
fantile Skin Soap. May 
be used from the mo- 
ment of birth, and is 
sure to prevent rough- 
ness, redness, and ir- 


ritation, as well as serious diseases of the skin and scalp. Guaranteed of the highest purity by 


the Analytical Chemists of the State of Massachusetts. 


Sale greater than the combined sales of 


all other infantile soaps, both foreign and domestic, Sold throughout the civilized world. 
&@ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 50 illustrations, 300 diseases of the 
Skin, Scalp, and Blood, with Loss of Hair, and 50 Remarxable Testimonials. Potter Drug and 


Chemical Corporation, Boston, U. 8. A. 
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THE YOUTEH’S 











For the Companion. 


THE PROBLEM. 

Were Cupid a philosopher, 

Were some sweet cherub oueed and gowned 
In scholars’ robes, it would not be 
Much stranger than it was to see 

Our Baby in her problem bound, 
Her doll forgot, her dear eyes wide, 

Lost in the great thought she had found. 

She knew not sages from of old 

That self-same thought had puzzled on, 
Asking a riddle none could spell, 
Seeking an answer none could tell, 

By night, by day, with faces wan,— 

Where is to-morrow coming from, 

And where “tis yesterday has gone! 

HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
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For the Companion. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY ON LOOKOUT 
MOUNTAIN. 


“Shall I. see Lookout Mountain as I pass | 





through Chattanooga ?”’ I asked the conductor of | 
a train from Washington to Jacksonville, Florida. | 
“Is it near the city ?”’ 

“See it?’ said the well-informed conductor, | 
«Pardon me, but if you have eyes you | 
will not fail to see it. We pass wnder it. Look- 
out Mountain hangs over Chattanooga. Why do 
you not stop over a day or two, and visit the | 
battlefields, and see the celebration ?”’ 

It is not literally true that Lookout Mountain | 
hangs over Chattanooga, though it seems to do so | 
from a little distance, but it is quite true that the! 
main line of its. ilways passes under the mount- | 
ain, and through its rocky base. 

It was the evening of t’: 3d of July. The sun- 
set was blazing amid the pines of the Carolinas, 
and a soft light was gathering over the wood 
wiers and cotton-fields. Late in the evening we 
would be in Chattanooga, near the battlefield of 
Chickamauga, the cemeteries where slumber two 
armies of dead soldiers side by side, and the scene 
of some of the most thrilling and poetic events of 
the War. The night was dark and still, full of 
cabin lights and fireflies. Blazing furnaces at 
length broke open the cloud of darkness, and the 
kindly conductor said : 

‘‘Yonder is Lookout Mountain.” 

I gazed from the car window, and although I 
could see no mountain, I saw a long row of lights 
twinkling in the sky, as though there were a hab- 
itable region in the air. 

‘‘Hotels,’’ said he. 

‘Is that the place of the Battle in the Sky?” I 
asked. 

“Pardon me, sir, but there never was any battle 

Lookout Mountain,’ he said, “except in 
poetry. I am merely quoting General Grant's 
own words. The facts were these: In November, 
1863, the Federal army occupied the city of Chat- 
tanooga, and the Confederate army the plateau on 
the mountain. On the 24th, a cloud settled down 
upon the mountain, and a Federal force advanced 
under the cover of the cloud up the mountain- 
side, and the Confederates retreated before it. 
There was a great rattle of musketry, and it was 
telegraphed to Washington and the North that a 
battle was raging above the clouds. 

“The fog cloud was followed at night by an 
eclipse of the moon; the next morning the Union 
flag was seen flying in the early light from the 
highest point of the mountain. The Confederates 
had evacuated the mountain plateau, though few 
soldiers of either side had been killed or wounded. 
There was great joy in Chattanooga over the cap- 
ture of Lookout Mountain, and the skirmishes in 
the fog cloud and darkness became magnified into 
a great battle, aud though history disproves it, 
poetry will ever have it so. 
make it so, but it was not. You could not under- 
stand the situation unless you were to see the city 
and mountain under a fog cloud. Perhaps you 
will!” 

The train stopped. 

“Carriage for the mountain,”’ 
driver. 

I was whirled through the darkness, over tor- 
tuous ways for an hour, up toward the lights and 
the stars in the sky, so it seemed, and found rest 
at last in a good hotel, and wondered what the 
morning would reveal to me. I only knew that 
near me was Missionary Ridge, and somewhere 
below me in the glimmering darkness was Chatta- 


siniling. 


on 


said a negro 


nooga, the Tennessee River, the battlefield of 


Chickamauga, and the great national cemetery, 
and the monumented field of the Confederate dead. 
The night was still. 


| here was the place of the high-spirited achieve- 


One’s sentiment would | 


The hotel stood near to the 





of the telegraph; here was Rosecrans’s headquar- 
ters; here Thomas swept over the doubtful field; 


ments of Longstreet, Polk and Bragg. I had 
never seen the place, but this view of it common 
newspaper history had made familiar to me. 

While I was thinking upon these things I heard 
a distant tinkle of music, and a harmony of sym- 
pathetic voices broke on the still air: 

“Rise, shine, and give God the glory, glory, 
For the year df jubilee; 
Oh, don’t you hear dem bells a-ringing, ringing, 
For the year of jubilee!” 
“Rise, shine,” ete. 

The song came from some old negro servants in 
a dooryard, out-house or cabin. It was native 
music, and it haunted me for days. 

I was awakened in the early morning by cannon 
—a feu de joie in the valley below. I was soon 
dressed and threw open the window, and stepped 
out on the cool balcony in the morning air. 

The scene was grand beyond description. Flags 
floating in the breeze filled it with patriotic senti- 
ment. Over the mountain range cool, shadowy 
and dewy, was rising the unclouded sun. The 
smoky light made the great luminary fiery red. 
The air was refreshing. There was every promise 
of a clear day. 

Below lay the valley of the Tennessee, and the 
winding river with its old plantations and grain- 
encumbered farms. 
Under the mountain, 
or nestling close to its 
rocky side, lay Chatta- 
nooga, merely Ross's 
Landing fifty vears 
ago, but a rich city 
to-day, full of growth, 
spirit and en- 
terprise, and 
destined to be- 
come at no 
late date 
one of the 

























RAISING 


|most beautiful and influential cities of the re- 
crowned South. 

There were flags everywhere,—patriotism had 
;meant something here, and the fine buildings 
among the glimmering spires blossomed like 


| hanging gardens with the national emblems. The | 


soldiers’ cemeteries—those great cities of the dead 
—lay full in view, and in answer to our inquiry a 
negro servant pointed into the kindling air, and 
said, ‘‘Chickamauga!”’ 

“Chickamauga!’’ Yes, but the land was peace, 

{and how lovely was the scene! The fires had 
|been lowered in the furnaces of the great iron- 
| works. The roads were full of odd vehicles and 
| people in holiday attire. There came a peal of 
| bells—was it possible that here twenty-five years 
ago, human blood soaked the earth like water, and 
that around me in the many cemeteries of Ten- 
nessee were fifty thousand soldiers’ graves ? 

I spent the day in visiting Rock City, Lulu 
Lake, and the place of the once great army hos- 
pital, erected by General Thomas, and afterwards 
turned into a school. 

The mountain plateau was full of fantastic 

|rock scenery, and recalled the Garden of the Gods 
| of Colorado. The air was cool, even under the 


distance with flags. 

‘I shall never forget,”’ said the senator to me, 
“the thrilling scene that occurred in Chattanooga | 
in September, 1881. It had been agreed to hold | 
during Chattanooga week of that year a reunion | 
of both the army of the Cumberland and the | 
Confederate army. 

“So great is the spirit of good-will*‘and peace | 
in Tennessee among all classes of people, that a | 
plan had been arranged by which on the principal | 
day of the celebration, the American flag should | 
be raised over Cameron Hill, the place of the 
principal cemeteries, by both Federal and Con- | 
federate officers at the same time, each of the | 
respective corps pulling the cords together. As | 
the flag of the thirty-eight stars should ascend, 
the artillery was to peal forth, and the bands were | 
to play both Union and Confederate airs, and so 
inaugurate an era of eternal peace and good-will. 

“Chattanooga was all preparation for the grand 
event. Patriotic sentiment was awakened as I 
have seldom seen it anywhere but here. The city 
was gay with bunting. Excursions had been ar- 
ranged over all the great highways of travel. It 
was to be a festival like that which is so common 
at patriotic periods in Germany and France. 

‘At midnight on the day before the inaugura- 
tion of this grand Peace Festival the bells began 
to toll. People rushed into the streets. Clang, 
clang, clang, on the still, starry, midnight air! 
Clang, clang, clang! What did it mean? The 
telegraph had sent into the sleeping 
city a lightning flash,—that intelligence 
which made the world sad: ‘Garfield 
is dead.’ 

‘Should the festival go on? Yes, 
but under another pro- 
gramme. The city 
filled with a wonder- 
ing,awe-struck crowd. 
The flag-raising was 
appointed to take 
place as planned. 

“I never saw men's 





THE FLAG. 


hearts so moved as they were that day as they 
stood on Cameron Hill, waiting for the lifting of 
that flag. Out of the city swept a long procession 
of Federal and ex-Confederate officers, with re- 
versed arms and banners draped, the bands play- 


staff stood a beautiful catafalque, a coffin of 
flowers, with floral crosses and crowns, the work 
of the ladies of Chattanooga. 

“The marshals of the two armies met at the 
foot of the flag-staff and saluted; two officers 
grasped the halyards, and amid an awful silence 
the flag began to rise. Red, white and blue? 
Yes, and BLACK. 
The cannon 
thundered, the 
bands played the 
‘Star Spangled 
Banner’ and 
‘Dixie.’ 

“Up, up into 
the cloudless sky 
of that Septem- 
ber day ascended 
the flag with its 
stripe of black. 


ing the dirges of the heroic dead. Near the flag- | 
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of the Tennessee, the air blooming in the long | towards none, with charity for all;’ and ‘that 


government of the people, by the people, for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.’ *’ 

I rose next morning and looked out to see the 
city. It was gone. The sun was rising red over 
Missionary Ridge, but an ocean, or lake, or great 
lagoon appeared to lie beneath me. The waves 
of the strange sea seemed rolling on the orange 
light among islands and archipelagos. Did the 
city still lie beneath it ? 

Slowly the great fog sea began to rise and dissi- 
pate, and the outline of the spired city to appear. 


| Then I understood the poets’ Battle in the Clouds, 


which I had not comprehended before. If the 
poets are historically wrong, they are in spirit 
right, when they mingle the cloud with the great 
events in the mountain of November 24, 1863. 
It was more than a battle: it was the change of 
front of America. 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
+o 


For the Companion. 


A PRAIRIE SLEIGH. 


I was slowly riding, one particularly hot day in 
the year 1870, along a wretched wagon trail in 
central Texas near the little settlement to which 
we, that is, part of the —th Infantry, had been 
ordered with a view to restraining the white citi- 
zens in their pastime of filling the colored citizens 
full of lead, and had almost fallen asleep, when 
my horse suddenly shied, nearly unseating me, 
and causing me quickly to raise my eyes. I could 
not blame the horse, as almost any intelligent ani- 
mal would have acted in the same way if he had 
seen what my horse and I saw before us. 

It was a sleigh, the runners of which were broad 
and flat, having been cut from logs. The forward 
ends of these runners were curved slightly up- 
ward, and upon them a frame had been construct- 


|} ed upon which the body of the sleigh rested. 


The animals harnessed to this curious vehicle 
were standing still. One of them, an undersized 
bay mule, was engaged in taking a nap, while his 
companion, an ox, seemed to find intense pleasure 
in consuming the lunch which he, after the custom 
of his kind, had thoughtfully stored away for 
future reference before leaving home. 

Sleighing with the mercury at a hundred in the 
shade and with such animals was to me a revela- 
tion, and one so amusing that I laughed loud 
enough to wake an aged negro who, with his face 
turned toward the sun, had been placidly sleeping - 
on the ears of corn with which the sleigh was 
loaded. 

On catching sight of me he raised himself, and 
saluted me with the customary ‘‘Howdy, Marse!’’ 

‘What are you stopping here for, Uncle?” I 
inquired. 

“Kain't he’p it, sar. 
he replied, regretfully. 

Peter, who, I concluded, was the undersized 
mule, did not appear to be in a balking attitude, 
and I said, ‘‘Are you sure? It looks as if he had 
only gone to sleep.” 

“IT know it do, but he ain’t no more asleep ‘n 
yo’ is, an’ ‘taint no use ter try an’ start ‘im twell 
he gits a notion ter go.” 

‘You evidently know his disposition,’’ I said, 
amused at the old man’s philosophical calmness. 

«*sDeed I does, sar. Peter’s done drawed dis 
sledge ‘long dis road mighty close ter fo’ years, 
an’ I reckon he’s done balked onct both ways.”* 

‘““Why don’t you break him of it, then?” 

‘‘Kain’t bre’k him. I’se laid de goad on twell 
de blood runned. I’se hitched ‘im ter de r’ar end 
an’ made ole Paul, de steer, pull ‘im. I'se tried 
kindness on ‘im an’ I'se done lit a fire under ’im, 
but ‘taint no use. Dat mule is drefful sot in ’is 
min’.”’ 

| The old man then went on to tell me that these 
prairie sleighs were no uncommon vehicles in 
| that part of the country, and if one were not in a 
hurry, which by the way a Texas negro never is, 
they would answer all the purposes of a wheeled 
| cart; that in sandy roads they were even better, 
| as the runners slid over the sand when wheels 
| would sometimes sink in almost up to their hubs, 
and that for a like reason, in muddy roads they 
were to be preferred, while for travelling directly 
| across prairie land they had no superior, as the 
short, dry grass 
offered very little 
resistance to the 
hard, smooth 
runners, which 
were usually 
made of hickory. 

In alluding to 
his team, the old 
man was convin- 
ced that no bet- 
ter combination 
could exist than 


Peter, he’s done balked," 


| 
| 





edge of a rocky precipice that, I was told, de- | bright, fierce sunlight. The groves of oak, pine 
scended almost perpendicularly to the city, and |and laurel teemed with summer life and beauty. 
that overlooked the valley of the Tennessee | The great hotels were filled with guests early in 
I lay awake long, thinking of the past. It was | the day, and in many places on the mountain the 
here came the missionaries of the American | flag of thirty-eight stars rose above the trees in the 
Board to the Cherokees, and gave the name to the | calm of the sun-bright air. 
long, green, smoky mountain wall—Missionary I chanced to make the acquaintance of a State 
Ridge. Here was the home of the Indian patriot, senator of Tennessee, who had come to one of the 
John Ross; here, in these fastnesses of curving great mountain hotels to pass the day in cool and 
hills lived the Union men of Tennessee; here was | quiet. Near sunset we went to a bluff overlooking 
the scene of the great war contests that once |the Chattanooga Valley, which lay like a great 
thrilled the nation as it stood listening to the click | garden below us, watered by the serpentine flow 





Men claspedeach that which he 
other’s hands; possessed, and 
women wept; every heart thrilled with emotion | his arguments I give as nearly in his own words 
I never beheld such a scene. | and style as my memory allows: 

“Then the bands broke into a dirge. The flag| ‘Da’ ain't no sorter team ‘at kin lay ober er 
began to descend slowly, waved to and fro in the | steer an’ er mule. Fur dis reason, ef de mule 
dazzling sunlight by the mountain air, and rested | gits sot in his min’ ter run away he kain’t, kase 
at half-mast. Orations followed, and seldom has | de steer kain’t run wif’im. Ef de mule gits er 
an orator had an easier duty than under the in- | notion ter balk, de steer he jes’ stan’ still an’ don’ 
spiration of those thrilling events. I have often | give no trouble, an’ ef de steer tek a notion ter 
thought that the sentiment of that day is the one | stop an’ rest, de mule will mos’ generly feel like 








the whole country should share: ‘With malice | he wants ter stop too.”’ 
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As he concluded this glowing tribute he slid | dew that it was some time before the feeble fire 
down from his seat, and going round in front of | could be coaxed into a blaze hot enough for cooking | 


Peter, lifted one of the mule’s eyelids, calling to | tPe morning meal. 


me as he did so: 

‘‘Luk at dat eye now; yo’ t’ink dat mule haint 
woke up? He done hear me talkin’, an’ he 
knowed jes’ what I said, but he haint got ready 
yit, [reckon,"’ and then the old man climbed back 
into his sleigh, while 1 went on toward camp with | 
the knowledge that I had seen a mode of trans- 
portation that I never saw before. 

L. R, Catitn. 


+> 
TELEPHONE. 


Time was when one must hold his ear 
Close to a bp age voice to hear, 
Like deaf men, nigh and nigher; 
But now from town to town he talks, 
And puts his nose into a box 
And whispers through the wire. 
— Selected. 
contain 


For the Companion. 


‘“*THAT BOY.” 


There is a certain age of that playful, mischievous 
animal, the boy, when a home is thought to be made 
pleasanter for his absence. 


But breakfast had been ready a good half-hour, | 
and after blowing the horn vigorously twice, she was 
just on the point of going down to the barn to see 
what had happened, when Deacon Croft appeared in | 
a most woful plight. 

Little rivulets of milk were running down his 
hair, off the end of his nose, and meandering slowly 
along his sleeves und trousers; he was dripping wet 
from head to foot, and the pail was empty. 

“*Zekiel Croft,” cried Aunt Mary, with uplifted 
hands, “what hev you done?” 

“Well, Mary,” said he, looking at her with a moist | 

| and milky smile, “I haint done very much, but the 

| cow she’s done consid’able,”’ and he laughed heartily. 

| “Ye see, Mary, she aint used to me, and she kinder 
objected to my milkin’ her, an’ I hed to smooth her 
down consid’able before she’d let me begin. An’ | 
then I took Tom’s milkin’ stool, an’ I aint quite so | 
slim as I was once. 

“TI felt it kinder teeterin’ under me two or three 
times, but I thought I’d set ruther light on it an’ get 
through; but jest as I was goin’ to move the pail 
one side, I brought my heft down pretty solid, an’ 
the three legs jest softly spread out, and away went 
Deacon ’Zekiel Croft flat on his back, with his feet 
flyin’ in the air! The cow was so scairt at my antics 
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town or running down to the beach for a day or two. | chair fell back with a loud crack,—nobody said 

“Mary,” said he, after a few turns, “I’m going | “Don’t, Tom,”—and then he went around to Aunt 
into Boston to-morrow on some business, an’ I guess | Mary’s chair, leaned over and softly kissed her faded 
I'd better run down to Sandwich an’ bring that boy | cheek. ‘I’m so glad to be at home again,” he said. 











home with me next day.” 


Aunt Mary’s face went through a kaleidoscopic | 


change, and came out beaming like a full moon. 

“That's the very best thing you can do, ’Zekiel,” 
said she. ‘Bring him right home to-morrow after- 
noon, and I’ll have just the best supper for him. 
Seems as if I’d been living for the last week in a 
kind of deaf and dumb asylum.” 

The professor looked up from his learned theme 
with a gratified air. 

“Yes,” said he, with his characteristic primness of 
expression, ‘‘it would indeed be exceedingly agree 
able to see Master Tom’s beaming countenance once 
more at our evening repast.” > 

But Tom! What a delightful time he was having 
at Sandwich! Nobody said ‘‘Don’t” to him from 
morning until night. He had often thought that 


| hac he been the author of that famous little volume 


“Don’t,” and founded it on his own experience, it 
would have been as large as the Unabridged Dic- 
tionary. He took such deep, full breaths of free- 
dom with no one to criticise every movement. 

Mr. Saunders, whose son Tom was visiting, was a 
glass-blowing philosopher, perfectly devoted to his 
calling, a department which gave him frequent op- 


Deacon Ezekiel Croft and his wife, ‘Aunt Mary,” | that she kicked up her heels too, an’ over went the | portunities for that meditation which all philoso- 


as everybody called her, were about to enjoy the fe- | brimmin’ pail o’ milk, an’ here I be perfectly | phers love. 


He believed that children had alto- 


licity of a house, minus “that boy,”’ for Tom, their | soaked. Well, Mary, they say ’t a milk-bath’s good | gether too mich pruning and nagging, and used to 


noisy nephew, had gone to 
spend a whole fortnight at 
Sandwich among the glass- 
blowers and sandpipers. 
“What a rest it will be!’ 
sighed Aunt Mary, remem- 
bering Tom’s hob-nailed 
shoes and dreadful appe- 
tite; and the young pro- 
fessor, who was boarding 


with them, “thanked his 
stars,”"—by their Latin 
names,—that at last he 


could “have a little peace.” 

It was just supper-time, 
and the three sat down to 
a bountiful country table. 
Aunt Mary, by force of 
habit, had placed four 
chairs, but one was vacant, 
and the pause which fol- 
lowed the blessing was 
somewhat awkward. 

As a general thing Aunt Mary looked over at Tom 
immediately and said, ‘Tom, take your elbow off the 
table,” or “Tom, where is your napkin? I do wish 
that I could ever teach you manners at the table!” 

“Uncle ’Zekiel” was apt to ask as soon as there 
was a pause, “Tom, did you come right home from 
school and do the chores?” And if—as sometimes 
happened—Tom could answer in his off-hand way, 
"Yes, sir, all done,’’ then Uncle ’Zekiel would pon- 
der darkly for a few minutes, finally coming out 
with: 

“Tom, how many boys did you take down to the 
cider-mill a week ago last Saturday?” or something 
similar. 

Then while Uncle ’Zekiel was summoning up the 
evil deeds of departed Saturdays, the professor found 
his opportunity. 

“*Hadn’t ought,’ as I have often told you, Master 


Tom, is entirely contrary tothe genius of the English | 
‘Ought not’ is the correct expression,” | 


language. 
he would add, with a schoolmaster’s didactic air. 

By this time, in spite of his various sins, Tom, 
going on with undiminished appetite, had worked 
his way to about the sixth biscuit. 

“T never!” Aunt Mary would say as he took it. 
“You'll certainly have the dyspepsy, Tom.”’ 

“No, Aunt Mary,” Tom would answer, his good- 
humor as irrepressible as his appetite. ‘I’m safe up 
to ten; ten’s my limit—never go over.” 

So, at this first supper, it is not strange that there 
was a sudden silence, since the unfailing subject— 
and object—of conversation was absent. 

Finally Uncle ’Zekiel spoke, looking over at the 
vacant place again: 

“Seems kinder lop-sided an’ lonesome without 
Tom, after all.” 

“Now, I guess it will be a happy ‘lonesome’ for the 
next two weeks,” replied Aunt Mary. “I should 
like to have a chance to ‘hear myself think’ once in 
& while.” 

Aunt Mary had an opportunity to “hear herself 
think” all that evening. There was no one to upset 
her nerves by sudden hand-springs, popping corn, 
cracking nuts or munching apples while he pretend- 
ed to study. But, somehow, her quiet thinking 
seemed a fatiguing operation, for, weary and a 


little dispirited in appearance, at half-past eight she | 


rolled up her knitting-work and retired for the 
night. 

Neither thoughts nor dreams disturbed her until 
in the early twilight of the next morning a voice 
penetrated the mist of slumber-land, calling, ‘Tom! 
T-o-o-m! Come, Tom!” And looking out she saw 
her husband standing at the foot of the back stairs, 
calling with all his might, “Get up, Tom! Time to 
make the kitchen fire, Tom! Come! T-o-m! 
Don’t be a sluggard! 


Come! 


“*Early to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a boy healthy, wealthy and wise.” 

“Why, ’Zekiel Croft,” called out Aunt Mary, in as- 
tonishment, “be you clean gone off your mind this 
morning? Don’t you reyember that that boy’s 
gone to Sandwich?” 

“Well, I declare,” said Uncle ’Zekiel, sinking down 
into a splint-bottomed kitchen chair, and laughing 
until his fat sides shook, “I never thought a word 
about it! I’m so used to gettin’ that boy up in the 
mornin’ that I don’t know how to begin the day 
without it. I’ll make the fire right away.” 


“No, ’Zekiel,” said Aunt Mary, “I'll make the fire | 


and you go out to the barn and do Tom’s chores.” 
She dressed herself rather hastily and not quite so 
neatly as was her habit, and hurried out into the 
kitchen. There was no kindling-wood ready as was 
usual,—no one had thought of that,—and, taking a 
basket, she went out to the great wood-pile and 
gathered a few chips, so damp from the morning 





for the complexion, so} 
you're likely to hev a pretty | 
han’some husband after | 
this.” 

‘“‘Han’some or not, ’Ze- | 
kiel Croft, do you go an’ | 
change your wet clothes | 
this minute, or you’ll have 
your death-cold. Seems as 
if everything goes wrong 
this morning, somehow.” 

“So it does,” said Uncle 
*Zekiel, giving a backward 
glance as he walked off, and 
then, turning fairlyaround: 

“Mary,” said he, ‘I’ve 
made a discovery. Tom's 
a pretty handy boy to have 
*round mornin’s.” 

“I guess you'd thought 
so if you’d seen me picking 
up wet chips for kindlin’- 
wood,” sighed Aunt Mary. 
I did forget it, after all,” said Uncle 
*Zekiel, regretfully. ‘Tom told me the very last 





“There! 





say to Aleck, his eldest boy, ‘Look here, Aleck, you 
do what you think is about right to-day, and if you 
make any mistakes, come to me and we will see what 
we can do about it.” 

The plan seemed to have worked well so far, but 
then Aleck Saunders was a remarkably good boy 
naturally, and needed little pruning. 

On the Friday of Uncle ’Zekiel’s unexpected ad- 
vent, the two boys had been all over the glass works. 
It was one of Mr. Saunders’s leisure days, and in 
stead of “‘philosophizing,” he went over the works 
with them, explaining every process, and Tom had 
even been allowed to blow something that came out 
looking like the “missing link” between a cow and 
an elephant. 

He had just come out, his brown curls all blown 
about by the salt sea breeze, and was proudly dis- 
playing this nondescript animal to Mrs. Saunders 
and the children, when Uncle ‘*Zekiel opened the 
gate. 

Down dropped the glass memento, shivering into 
fragments, while Tom flew down the walk to meet 
his uncle. 

“Oh, Uncle ’Zekiel!” he cried, catching hold of his 
brown hand, “Is anything the matter with Aunt 





| thing to be sure an’ not forget Aunt Mary’s kindlin’ 
wood. 
| mornin’s to get through before school, an’ I never 
| thought he did anything either! Don’t seem to, 
somehow.” 

At last they gathered around the breakfast table, 
an hour late. It was silent, like the supper of the 
night before, and other silent meals succeeded it. 

“T don’t know what in the world I’m goin’ to do 
about the pieces,” said Aunt Mary, complainingly. 
Tom had been gone six days. ‘‘There’s pieces of pie 
we’ve had left, settin’ all down one of the pantry 
shelves, and there’s that jar of cookies! It’s full 
| yet, and it don’t last any time when Tom’s home. 
| He’s worth a sight to eat up the pieces, anyway. 
Beats all how that boy enjoys eating!” 


| supper table discontentedly. 

The professor had already folded his napkin, and 
was looking through his 
glasses straight before him 
with a serious air. 

“Isn’t there anything 
more that you would like ?”’ 
she asked, turning to him. 

“Thank you, no,” he re- 
plied. “I was just think- 
ing,” he added, rather 
primly, ‘as I looked at the 
empty place, that nature 
abhors a vacuum, and it 
would be rather pleasant 
to have Tom’s merry face 
opposite me.” 

“*Twould be a_ great 
thing for the cookies and 
pies, anyway,” remarked 
Uncle ’Zekiel. ‘‘They’re 
just spilin’ for him, to say 
nothin’ of the evenin’ 
chores,” and he walked out 
| heavily to stable the horse, 

lock up the barn and split 
the kindling. 

About eight o’clock that 
| evening they all gathered 
| in the old-fashioned sitting- 
room, around the cheerful 
open fire, for the evening 
was cool. The professor sat at his own little table, 
writing a very learned article on “The Higher 
Education;” Aunt Mary was knitting on a warm 
and cozy-looking red mitten,—not a very large 
one,—and Uncle ’Zekiel was busy trying to find out 
from the columns of the village paper which party 
was going to save the country in the coming elec- 
tions. 

It was perfectly ‘‘quiet,” and they were enjoying 
“peace.” Not a sound broke the silence until a 
cricket, thinking itself alone, came out on the hearth 
and chirped a little. 

“There,” said Aunt Mary, “I’m thankful to hear 
something. Seems as if we’re having a funeral here 
nowadays.” 

Uncle ’Zekiel looked over the top of the paper and 
| caught her furtively wiping away a tear. 

“‘Now, now, Mary, that’ll never do,” said he sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘What’s gone wrong to-day?” 

“Oh, I don’t know what is the matter,” she replied. 
“Perhaps I’m nervous. But it’s dreadful lonesome.” 

Uncle ’Zekiel arose, and, laying aside the paper, 


| 
} said again that evening as she looked around the 
| 
| 








| walked up and down the room with his hands clasped 


| behind him, as he was in the habit of doing when 
| meditating any serious project, such as going into 


That boy must step ’round pretty lively | 


| Mary?” 
Tom had no mother, and he loved Aunt Mary 
| dearly, in spite of her fault-finding. 
“Yes,” replied Uncle ’Zekiel, with a cheerful air, 

“she’s pretty bad.” 
| “What is it?” asked Tom anxiously. 
“Well,” replied Uncle ’Zekiel, ‘I don’t egzactly 

know the name o’ the disease, but the symptims is 
| that she’s ‘dreadful lonesome’ without the company 
of a certing boy called Thomas Jefferson Croft.” 
| “You don’t mean it, Uncle,” cried Tom, with an 
| air of incredulity. 

“**Mean it?’ She says the house is like a deaf an’ 
dumb asylum, an’ she can’t stand it nohhow, so I hed 
to come down after you.” 

Tom’s lip quivered, and two great tears gathered 





“Seems as though we don’t eat anything,” she | in his eyes and glistened on his cheeks like shining | 


diamonds. He threw his arms around Uncle ’Zekiel’s 
neck and gave him a good hug. 
“Uncle,” said he, “I never was so happy in my 





life! 





| 





was old enough. 





| 
| 
} 


supper Aunt Mary had for them! 





plate. 


adventures of the week. 
Aunt Mary looked around with a beaming face. 


“this is something like livin’ again. 
had the dyspepsy myself in another week.” 


arating.”’ 





I thought I was nothing but a bother to her,” 
and then dashed off behind the house, that no one 
might see the tears he could not repress. Then he 
sat down upon a stone, wiped his eyes and gave up 
his dark schemes of going West just as soon as he 


They went home the next afternoon, and what a 
Fried chicken and 
hot biscuits,—double the usual quantity,—Tom’s 
favorite strawberry preserves, cookies, jelly-cake, 
and a crisp apple “turnover” laid right by Tom’s 


They were all very gay and happy together, as 
Tom ate with undiminished appetite and related the 


“Well,” said she, as they sat back from the table, 
I should hey 


“Yes,” said the young professor, “while there is 
often a serious incompatibility between youth and 
maturity, yet it must be confessed that the presence 
of the young at the festal board is extremely exhil- 


KATE VIRGINIA DARLING. 
+t 


For the Companion. 


THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


Until within a very few years, the accepted opinion, 
as to the character of the Canadian Northwest, was 
| that, except as a hunting ground for fur-bearing 
|animals, it was of little value. Even now well 
|informed people have, as a general rule, a most 
| inadequate conception of its resources and immense 

natural advantages. 
| The Canadian Senate has recently collected a great 
mass of information in regard to this territory, and 
as a result have revealed to the world the existence 
of a vast region, possessing a highly fertile soil and 
a genial summer climate in a latitude surprisingly 
near the polar circle. 

It has been shown that wheat can be successfully 
grown at Fort Simpson, on the Mackenzie River, in 
latitude 61°51’, or eight hundred and sixty-two miles 
north of the northern boundary of the United States; 
that barley is a safe crop at Fort Norman, on the 
same river, in latitude 65°; and that potatoes can be 
grown with fair success within the Arctic zone. It 
is a revelation to be informed that the Peace River 
country, which lies between 56° and 59° north lati- 
tude, is ‘“‘almost semi-torrid; it is the region of the 
cactus.” 

The Peace River is a feeder to the great river and 
lake system, of which the Mackenzie is the outlet. 
The Mackenzie has its source in the Great Slave 
Lake, a vast inland sea, rivalling Superior in magni- 
tude, and empties into the Arctic Ocean, after a 
course of one thousand one hundred miles. With 
the great lakes which it drains, and the tributary 
rivers received by them in turn, it forms one of the 
most extensive waterways in the world. 

From the source of the Peace River in the moun- 
tains of British Columbia to the ocean the distance 
is upwards of two thousand five hundred miles, and 
for the greater part of the way the navigation is ex- 
cellent, in some places for the largest steamers. The 
Athabasca is another river of this system. It is a 
thousand miles long, and empties its waters into the 
lake of the same name, which, in its turn, finds an 
outlet to Great Slave Lake by means of the Slave 
River. 

The rivers named flow for nearly two thousand 
miles through a region highly adapted to agriculture. 
The Canadian Senate Committee reports that they, 
with the Saskatchewan River, drain an area of eight 
hundred and sixty thousand square miles, of “which 
there is a possible area of three hundred and sixteen 
thousand square miles—over two hundred million 
acres—suitable for wheat.”’ 

If this is even approximately correct, its bearing 
upon the food supply of the hundreds of millions of 
people who will inhabit North America within half 
a century, at present rates of increase, can hardly 
be over-estimated. The whole area sown to wheat 
in the United States in 1888 was, according to the re- 
ports of the Department of Agriculture, thirty-six 
million acres. 
| On first consideration it will seem incredible that 
| conditions favorable to agriculture can exist at such 
| high latitudes, but when the explanation has been 
given, the case appears plain enough. 

As: is well known, elevation above the sea level 
has a potent effect in determining temperature. The 
Canadian Northwest is much lower than the Western 
States. For a distance of fifty miles east of the 
Rocky Mountains, the average elevation above the 
sea level of the Union Pacific Railway is five thou- 
sand feet. 

As we go northward there is a gradual descent, 
until when the Mackenzie River Valley is reached, 
the altitude is only three hundred feet. It is asserted 
that this difference of altitude is equal to thirteen 
degrees of latitude. 

If a close examination of any good map of Amer- 
ica is made, it will be seen that no great river enters 
the Pacific Ocean along the coast of California and 
Oregon, and, as most people know, the mountains 
form a lofty barrier to the warm winds, which sweep 
eastward over the Pacific. But just at the northern 
boundary of Oregon, the Columbia River debouches, 
and still further north, a short distance above the 
international boundary, the Fraser River empties 
its floods into Queen Charlotte’s Sound. 

The numerous tributaries of these great rivers 
penetrate far into the mountains, so far, indeed, 
that they interlock with the upper branches of the 
Saskatchewan, which flows into Lake Winnipeg, 
and of the Athabasca and Peace Rivers, already 
spoken of. 

Through the passes thus formed, the Pacific winds, 
the Chinooks, as they are called, find their way out 
on to the Canadian plains, and carry a genial sum- 
mer climate far beyond the Arctic circle. 

In addition to the Pacific winds, there is a con- 
stant current of air, warmed on the plains west of 
the Mississippi, flowing northward. Canada has all 
the disadvantage resulting from the cold current 
from the Polar region, as passing down over Labra- 
dor it drives the isothermal lines far below the lati 
tude they occupy in Europe. It is only a just com- 
pensation, therefore, that the warm currents, which 
ascend to supply the vacancy at the North, should 
render the climate of the Canadian Northwest, for a 
large part of the year, very delightful. 

An important influence in determining the agri- 
cultural capability of this north land is the length of 
the summer days. In the centre of the Peace River 
country, the longest summer day is seventeen hours 
twenty-eight minutes long, that is, from sunrise to 
sunset. The prolonged sunlight promotes rapid and 
vigorous growth. 

It is a recognized fact that all plants are produced 
in their greatest perfection at the northern limit of 
the zone which they characterize. Wheat, oats and 
barley are essentially the products of the north tem- 
perate zone. Hence we would expect to find them 
in their greatest perfection in high latitudes where 
the conditions necessary for their growth can be 
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But “that boy’? Tom jumped up sq hastily that his | found. It is therefore not a matter of surprise that 
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the best wheat shown at the Centennial Exhibition 
in Philadelphia was grown in the Peace River 
valley. CHAS. H. LUGRIN. 


—_—_+or—__—_—_ 
FROM GRANDFATHER TO FRED. 


My DEAR Boy.—Since you confided to me your 
intention of becoming a journalist, I have been 
thinking over the possible requirements of such a 
profession, and have made up my mind that you 
ought to be warned against one, at least, of its 
pitfalls. 

I don’t know whether or not you will ever be a 
“funny man,”’—sometimes you seem rather funny to 
me,—but if that fate should be yours, or you should 
find yourself called upon to select matter for a funny 
column, I want you to take a pledge, in advance, 
against certain vulgarities. 

There is a set of worn-out jokes at which no gentle- 
man laughs, and which no person of fine feeling 
will attempt to perpetuate. They may have been 
excruciatingly funny once, but the time when they 
were so must have been in the prehistoric ages; at 
present, they are like certain useless portions of 
animal bodies which must have been needed once, 
so physiologists say, but which have been outgrown 
in the process of development. 

At the head of this objectionable list, I should 
place the hydra-headed joke relating to the mother- 
in-law. It is inevitably vulgar, and is likely to be 
absolutely slanderous; there are disagreeable 
mothers-in-law, and so there are disagreeable people 
in all the relations of life. No entire class deserves 
unsparing ridicule. 

Omit all reference to the ‘ice-cream girl,” the 
one who, according to newspaper tradition, is always 
hinting at her desire for that delicacy. Remember 
that ladies do not ask young men for refreshments; 
if you imply that you are familiar with such a cus- 
tom, you suggest to the public that your acquaint- 
ances are not entirely in the more refined ranks of 
society. 

Do not coin any of the foolish vulgarity supposed 
to be uttered by a younger brother to the gentlemen 
calling upon his sister. These efforts are usually 
labored enough to suggest the idea that no child 
would have uttered them, but that some weary man 
ground them out to complete his “copy.” Further- 
more, in the minds of refined people, they arouse the 
uncharitable wish that the author, be he innocent 
child or care-ridden scribbler, should spend a brief 
but invigorating period under the pump. You are 
not, therefore, likely to add greatly to the fund of 
enjoyment among your fellow-creatures by helping 
to keep this lack-wit paragraph in circulation. 

A new and very objectionable variety of joke has 
come into being with the use of a modern invention. 
This relates to the ‘“‘type-writer girl’ who, accord- 





ing to the journalistic clown, spends her spare 
moments in flirting with her employer. I say noth- | 
ing of the vulgarity of this innuendo, but I do con. | 
demn its cruelty. It casts a slur upon an entire | 
class of intelligent women, who doubtless deserve 
the title of ladies quite as much as the sisters of the 
men who thus flout them. 

Probably the “funny man” would. excuse himself 
for his meagre attempts at wit by saying that there 
is nothing new under the sun, and that all the good 
jokes are old ones. If that be true, he will do well, 
as an honest man, to retire from the manufacture of 
a low grade of goods, which are likely to injure the 
public, and betake himself to tilling the soil, or 
working for his board in any humble capacity. 

I deny, however, that all the good jokes have been 
made. Genuine wit finds its own material in any 
land or time, and I, in my long life, have known 
several unassuming men who thought they had only 
local reputation, but some of whose utterances will 
become classical, like those of Sheridan or Sydney 
Smith. 

Think of these things, my boy, and resolve that 
you will be a gentleman first—then a journalist. 

Your loving GRANDFATHER. 


— ~~» — 
ALL DEAD. 


There is reason for everything under the sun, and 
a successful shopkeeper is bound to find it. Some- 
times, however, one may become so inventive as to 
“make the judicious grieve.” 

“Why, you used to have mohair,” said a middle- 
aged lady, who had entered a store in search of 
a fabric in vogue “long, long ago.” 

“Very true, madam, but I’m sure you can’t find it 
now,” said the salesman, trying his best to please. 
“We should have it if anybody did, and I should be 
afraid to tell how many years it is since I’ve seen a 
bit.” 

“But how do you account for the fact that a 
standard article has gone out of fashion so soon?” 
insisted the lady. 

“Well, I'll tell you, madam,” he replied, bending 
confidentially over the counter. ‘You know we’ve 
been having very changeable weather for the last few 
years?” 

“Yes, that’s very true.” 

“The fact is, our climate is just going from bad to 
worse, and as the mos are very delicate, they’ve all 
died off. Impossible to get enough hair to keep the 
mills running!” 

——_——+e-—____ 
IRVING’S SINCERITY. 


Washington Irving was good-natured and delighted 
to do little deeds of kindness; but he was also a sin- 
cere man and would not pay even conventional com- 
piiments unless they were merited. 

Once, while in London, he and a literary friend 
were invited by a merchant to drive to his country 
house and spend a day or two there. The carriage 
stopped at the gate of the merchant’s park. The 
host alighted, and asked his guests if they would 
walk through the grounds to the house. The friend 
started to get out, but Irving held him down by the 
coat, and they both drove on to the house; the mer- 
chant followed on foot. 

“T make it a principle,”’ said Irving, when they 
were out of hearing, ‘‘never to walk with a man 
through his own grounds. I have no idea of prais- 
ing a thing whether I like it or not. You and I will 


H’S COMPANION. 








Wonderful Medicine. 


plete health. Fora 


World. 





a Box. 














do them to-morrow by ourselves,” 


FREE FOR ONE YEAR. 





Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Monthly, 
Harper’s Bazaar, 
to all readers in consideration of 
one or two hours’ easy and suc- 
cessful work. Address for 30 days 


DR. SCOTT, 
842 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Remember, “First Come, First Served,” 
so write quickly if you want them. 

















NATURAL LAW 


IN THE 


BABY WORLD. 


When a mother is unable to nurse her child, na- 
ture and medical skill demand a substitute that 
shall as closely as possible resemble the mother’s 
milk—not only in composition, but in the entire ab- 
sence of all drugs or stimulants, like opium, malt 
or alcohol ! 

NESTLE’S MILK FOOD complies with the 

uirements. IT CONTAI 
BUT MILK, BREAD-CRUST AND ENOUGH 
SUGAR TO SWEETEN. If NESTLE’S FOOD 
is used during the heated term, the result will be 
the saving of infants’ lives, which would otherwise 
succumb to the heat. Consult your physician. 

Send for ple and f hlet to 


Thos. Leeming & Co., 18 College Place, N. Y. 


A Capital of Montanais grow- 








ing more rapidly than any 

city of itssizein the United 

States. The country adja- 
cent to the city is the richest gold and silver mining re- 
gion in the world; tributary to itare the fertile valleys 
of the Missouri,Prickly Pear and Sun Rivers.Mining Co.’s 
pay out $650,000 in wages every month; real estate is ad- 
vancing in value rapidly. We make investments of large 
and small amounts,in real estate and mortgage loans. Cor- 
Tespondenceinvited. Address Steele & Co., Helena, Montana, 


SUCH AS , 
Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Head- 
ache, Giddiness, Fulness, and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss 
of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, 
Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches 
on theSkin, Disturbed Sleep, 
Frightful Dreams, and 
all Nervous and 
Trembling Sen- 
sations, &c. 


THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF 
IN TWENTY MINUTES. 
THIS IS NO FICTION. 


Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of 3: 
these Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be a . 


“Worth a Guinea a Box.” 


BEECHAM’S PILLS, 


taken as directed, will quickly restore females to com- 


SICK HEADACHE, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 

THEY ACT LIKE MAGIC. 


A few doses will work wonders upon 
the Vital Organs; Strengthening the mus- 
cular System; restoring long-lost Com- 
plexion; bringing back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arousing with the 


ROSEBUD OF HEALTH. 
the whole physical energy of the human frame. 
are “facts’’ admitted by thousands, in all classes of 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the Nervous 
and Debilitated is that Beecham’s Pills have the 
Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the 
Full directions with each Box. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
THOS. BEEHECHAM, 
St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 


Sold by Druggists generally, or will 
be mailed on receipt of Price, 25 cents 


BF. ALLEN 
365 and 367 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the United States, 


IN ORDERING MENTION “YOUTH’S COMPANION.” 
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With new soft 
Eyelet which 
never breaks 
the lacer, will 


hurt thewear- 
er. Kabo is 
warranted to 
neither break 
nor roll up 
with 7 year’s} 


never pull out 
nor stain the 
clothing. 


SEI 


BALL’S CORSETS Are BONED WITH KABO. 
FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 
CHICAGO CORSET COMPANY, 

CHICAGO and NEW YORE, P 





































DANGEROUS. 


In scientific matters one cannot always trust the 
evidence of his own senses. A little colored boy and 
his father stood watching, in awe-struck admiration, 
the progress of an electric car. As it finally disap- 
peared in the distance, and they turned to walk 
away, the boy inadvertently stepped upon the rails 
forming the track. Instantly his father pulled him 


aside. 

Don’ you know no better ’ n dat?” cried he. , “You 
might ha’ had a shock, an’ died in yo’ tracks.’ 

“Sho, dad! dat cyar’s a mile away by dis time, 
said the lad, scornfully, but his father looked at a 
with ane xpression of pitying Ww isdom. 

“Ef you don’ learn no mo’n dat at school, it’s 


time you stayed at home,” said he. ‘Don’ dey se nd 
lectricity way over to England on a cable?” 
“Yes, dad.’ 


































“Don? folks get killed when lightning comes down 
outen de clouds, millions ob miles?* 

“Sartain sure!”’ 

“And 
and dere ain’t no danger! 
keep off ’n dem rails!” 

And the boy, overawed by paternal wisdom, gave 
the death- dealing track a wide berth. 


*Lige Blossom, you jes’ 


+r 
FANCY AND FACT. 


An Irishman, waxing eloquent upon the glories of 
the old country, declared that a certain nobleman’s 
palace, not far from where he used to live, had 
“three hundred and twinty-five winders, one win- 
der for ivery day in the year.” 

Another man, who was always complaining 4 the 
hard work he had to do, broke out one day: “Well, 
now, I wish I was home again in me father’s foine 
old castle.” 

‘Your father’s foine old castle, is it?’’ said one of 
his companions. ‘Sure and it was a foine old cas- 
tle and no mistake. Ye could stand on the roof of 
yer father’s castle, put yer arm down the chimney, 
and open the front door.”—Philadelphia Press. 





Worms.—"“Brown's Vermifuge Comfits” will quickly 
remove worms, without injury to the most delicate child, 
and give effectual relief. 25 cents a box. [Ade. 

ee 
Shorthand by Mail. 


thoroughly as if you were at a school? Send for infor- 
mation to James H. Fish, Stenographer to the U. 8. 
Courts, 186 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. [Ad», | 
- +> 

“In a most aggravating case of Itching Piles I 
found instant relief by a single application of BURNETT’S 
KALLISTON. I would not be without it if it cost $100 a | 
bottle.” FRED. MILLS, 115 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or sent, | 
express paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & 
Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. (Adv, 





VERY LaDy should use Raven Gloss Shoe 


ing. - Tryi t. 


PIG WAGES. 
culatin; 
village. Wr 


$5 
fhe 


Dress- 
Gives a natural finish; not varnish. 
LIGHT WORK organizing cir- 
libraries. We want a representative in ever 
rite, Home Library Co., box 476, Cincinnati, 


to $8 a day. Samples wall $2.15 FREE, 
Lines not under horses’ feet. Write Brewster 
w Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 
How to Reduce it. Full Diet. Elegant treat- 
ment. By “The Doctor.” Send 2c. stamp for 
NS iON WING, Plainfield, Conn. 








DUE ALL SOLDIERS 

¢ ic a i etc. 
EN Si¢ INS aan is Kose, 
Cincinnati, O., “nG. “ia 











POCKET CHEWING GUM HOLDER | 


Nickel, 15 cents each, post-paid. 
CAMPBELL & COMPANY, IRONTON, O. 
___ TRADE SUPPLIED. 


CORSETS ser 2 


Soft pliable and absolutel a a 
t mn a unbreaka e 
best ever made. Ask your dealer for ‘them. 


FREE OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
BIJCCIES, CARRIACES, 


PHATONS, WAGO NS. Best in the worl 


for ay THE ANDERSON & HARRIS 
CARRIAGE COMPANY, Elmwood Place, Ohio, 











vue ECLIPSE FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Writes 50,000 Words with One Filling. Try it and you 
will oe no other. Send 50 cents for sample and terms to 














agents. . Wm. Baumgarten,213 E. Fayette St. Baltimore, Md. 
Ofn~¥ REELY'S CORK EXTRACTOR. 
Ae 8 Corks lifted out whole. 
188s: Only play to do it. 











Sold Everywhere. B il, 10, 
AX 715 Washington St. Boston.” J 


PANTS. 


CUSTOM $ 
Samples free. Boye. Suits. 


Manuf’s Pant Co., 
N “AC 
PRUE er 


tory Ber! 
iin. g00 00 $ 


Ris = He 80 
Bend for 


ef. Lovin Mo, eC. MI 























$130 by 8 9 $28. 
“Whi wy oo 
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cue 
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Sold Everywhere. 
Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 


[By mail 18. ] 715 Wash’n Street, Boston, 


RIDGES aie 


Ch be found invaluable for _ 
FOOD 

















PANT- -STRETCHERS, FREE. 


and Ehgiera. infar nts chi 
dren: or adults. It is 
edicine but will be retained 
and sustain life when everything 
else fails. 4 sizes, 35 cents up. 
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Send 12 cts. for postage and packing. Best invention for 
taking out ‘wrinkles and bagging at the knees. For 6 cts. 











additional, if mention is made of this paper, we will 

wae full line of samples of_custom clothing, 48-inch 
tape, and full directions. BAY STATE 

COMPANY, 34 Hawley Street, Boston. 








PANTS 











et you say de cyar’s more ’n a mile away, 
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THE YOUTH’S— 
SHEETS OF FOREIGN STAMPS 


Sent to Agents. 30 Per Cent. Commission allowed, 
135 varieties, including Mexico, South and Central 
America, all eg — a stamp album for 25 cts.; 
10 Mexico. 7 cts.: or, 10 cts.; 5 Peru, 5cts. Sample | 
eP of the largest stomp journal published sent free. 
Cc. i. Mekeel, 1011 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. | 
ASK > me DEALER FOR 


FARGO’S ‘BOX TIP” SHOES | 


For Boys and Girls. 
$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 


reely’s Adjustable Pants : 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 
Size varied’5 inches in 44 minute. 
Made in 44 the usual time. | 





Put on in }2 the usual time. 
Spec ial — given one tailor in 


tow 
3 Washington St., _eneaie 


i OB LOT NEW CYCLES 


latest patterns. Celebrated Rudge he ght Roadsters 
and °88 American C pamglons, $20. Lower than ever 








COMPANION. 


JULY 11, 1889. 












SAVE MONEY. Before you buy 


G\ BICYCLE orQUN | 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton, Ohio. 
for rices. Over 400 shop-worn and 2d-han: 
Vy « yeles vepering i rite ickeling. Bicycles, 
ue Guns and T. rs taken in trade. 
NEW 
RUBBER TIRE 
yo | tepa 


iene ‘Price. Our Price. 
48-inch, $50.00. $27.00. 
46-inch, 45.00. 25.00. 

44-inch, 40.00. 23.00. 
ith saddle-bags and tools. 


AMATEUR 
PHOTOCRAPHY. 


























before offered. Challenges, Ideals, Ottos at big reduc- 
tions. Large second-hand stock. Easy payments if 
desired. Send for catalogue and terms to agents. 

ROUSE, HAZ! ARD & CO., 8 H St., Peoria, Til. 


“PARTED BANG” made of 
natural Curly Hair guaranteed 
becoming to ladies who wear their 
hair parted, $6 up, according to 
size and color. Beautifying Mask, 
with pre paration, $2; Hair 
Goods, C osmetics, etc. Sent C. O. 
D. anywhere. Send to the man- 
ufacturer_ for ailustrated »rice- 
lists. E. BURNHAM, Chicago. 


SELF-THREADING, | Necotrs. 
Thread will not puil py or cut in eye; can be threaded inthe 
e dark or by a blind person at once. Works sjust the same as a 
common needle. Never wasan article that sells like it. Every 
body buysit All admire it. Recommends itself. Most useful 3 
articleever made, Sample package, 10¢, 3 for 23e. 1 doz. 75¢. e 


BATES & CO., 74 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


COMFORT for LADIES. 


See our large advertisement on Pat 272 of THE 
YoutTH’s COMPANION, dated May 3 tad. containing 


FREE OFFER. : 


BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., 76 Chauncy Street, Boston. | 


ES RN . BEFORE PURCHASING 
<3 WRITE TO 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Ry ROAD CARTS: ndLIGHT WAGONS 







































Do you understand that you can be taught at home as | 





REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 








We hee four of the best Carts on 

the market with all latest im- 
provements. Also a large line of 
stick seat, road and delivery 
wagons. Write for circulars and 
Y, weer prices. 

WINANS, PRATT & CO., 
 67Pite herSt. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ZINC 
| TidkisS INS NS 


More durable than pure steel, and smoother than gold. 
Demand them of your pore = 10 cents for sam- 
fae ® 12 styles. $1.25 pe T. PAUI-. BOOK 





WRITE WITH 


>| 


| 





THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 





TRIUMPH M&M — 
Self-Wringing Mop. 


Lightens woman's labor. 
No more chapped hands or 
lame backs. Saves time and 


water; boilingwatercanbe used 
also soda potash, lye, ete. Cloth- 
knit by a patent process, elastic, 
easy to wring, absorbs water likea 
8 —— A wonderful, labor. 
invention. Over 600,000 
soa ells at sight. Noxperience 
necessary, our own methods of 
selling assure success. Exclusive 
territory. Factory located in N. H. 
Supply a atimportant centres. 
Orders filled from nearest depot. 
beral al Illustrated circu- 
IOTT & LOW 
Fg CO., General Supply 
Office, 115 Public Sq., Cieveland,O. ™ 






Do you realize what possibili- 
ties of amusement, interest and 
profit these two words suggest? 

Any one can “take pictures” 
iInow, and many _ enterprising 
boys and young men are taking 
MONEY right and left where 
there 1s no local photographer. 

It is no longer an experiment, 
\for with ordinary care a good 
photograph can be made by any 
——o person. Everything 
|plain. Printed instructions. A 
hOox, “How to make Photo- 
graphs and igi cata- 
\Togue of “ Amateur gens 
raphy” Outfits at all prices, will 
‘be sent free to any address by 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO, 


423 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


| 
| 
| 








ARE 
YOUR 





WORTH $532 






OGILVIE’S M 

and UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT, is the 
most valuable book ever issued, and 
alculations, Processes, Trade 
Secrets, Rules, Legal Items, Business 
Forms, in every Occupation, from the 
Household M ~ Also, 
all important Political Facts, Interest 
and Wages Tables, and altogether near- 
ly @ million items of interest to all 
wa ay If you want to know anythin) 
of importance, this book will tell it. 


= Agents Wanted i": 


tains 250 es,and is bound 4 lim 
id see caine pride S5cts.5 heavy silk cloth, "> 
cents. $10 a day guaranteed to wide- awake seuate. Sold Sold by all 





















STATIONERY "CO. § St. Paul. Mi 


H. BAINBRIDGE 4Co., , New York, (Name this is paper.) 






| iia THE BOY sc | 


birthday by the 
Tent. The Girl 


CAMP, where to go, ete. 


& C. COOK & BRO., 


Dearborn St, CHICAGO. 





Estas. 1822. 
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=<) STRUMENTS 
tists to be unequaled Set ~~ — 


land. Catalogue 
free. Lyon a HEALY. Chicago, Sole Apts, for the U.S. 















Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 


and Mechanics on their best work. a —— INCH 3 
nas ee a lot of imitators te Aad: . 
s Remember 
LePage’s Liquid Giue is A... horel auty genumne 


| RUSSIA CEMENT CO., SLSUSESTER. mass 
| PERFECTLY HARMLESS. 
| 


7 — 


ATENTED FEB, 19, 1889. 


S ie Vacuum Tipped Arrow 


with Gun or Pistol and Target for 
A mam agg GPT. 









Pleases eve or y_all icalny 
Mailed for 75 coms, Bi ’ 
Patentees and So Lasts rye P COMBA Y 
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HE WONDERFUL 


LUBURG | ( 











desi bis 
G MFG. o., & Bs bad ag | 
45 BeBe see Philada., a _Y, DELIV 


or mailed on receipt of price by J. 8. 
Pusiisuer, 57 Rosz Sruzet, New Yorn. 
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“Yes, I am ha 
son’s Magic 


“What, Corns and Bunions all gone?” 


HANSON'S 


MACIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your Gruggiet does not keep it, do not let him con- 


| vince you thai nt imitation is just as d: dt 
mail to W. =, ON Et 4-— send b 


Every box is te to o~. or — wed refunded. 
Price, 15 and 2 25 cent 8. 


HIRES 


2% HIRES’ IMPROVED 25¢ 


ROOT BEER! 


IN LIQUID NOBDILING EASILY MADE 















The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOMB 
TEMPERANCE DRINK in the world. TRYST, 





Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 


C. E. HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 


py tosay, through the merits of Han- 
orn Salve I can now walk with ease.” 


CONGRESS 


SHOES 


INSURED? 








If not, be sure that the next pair you buy @re insured. 
It costs no more. Insured Congress shoes are a great 
success. They come in every desirable grade and make, 
| Write to HUB GORE MAKERS, BOSTON, 
for list of dealers in your locality who sell them. 


Preserve 
Your Teeth 
BY USING 








Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel 
withoutinjury. Never irritates the gums. Can be used 
with hot or cold water and with any tooth wash or pow- 
der. Both brush and handle are imperishable. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Bamey’ s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, $1.50 
Bailey’s Toilet Brush, 25 
Bailey’s  “ Hand Brush (size daly in. ). 50 
Bailey’s “  Blacking Dauber, ° 25 
Bailey’s “ Ink and Pencil E Taser, 25 
Bi ailey’s “ — Tooth Brush, No. } 25 
Bailey’s ‘“ Tooth Brush, Ho. 2 ‘ 35 
Bailey’s “ hampoo Bru 75 

Send us a postal note and we will forward any of the 
above prepa id upon x oe of price. For sale by all 


deal alers in'T ‘oilet Go: 


WARNING, ris 


let, Shampoo, Tooth Brushes and Blacking 
Dauber, were issued June 4 and June 18, '89. 

The public are hereby cautioned not to 
> buy, sell, expose for sale or use 
any goods of a like construction, unless the 
same bears our firm name, as we shall 4 
ecute all infringements wherever found, to 
the full extent of the law. 


patents on 


C. J. Bailey & Co., Mfrs., 


132 Pearl — Boston, Mass. 





© FoR. 
BEAUTYor POLISH 
SAVING LABOR, + na 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED. 
No ODOR WHEN HEATED. 





















